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SUMMER FIELDS. 


Tue summer! oh ‘tis joyous— 
The sunny summer time; 
The time of butterflies and bees, 
When birds are singing in the trees, 
And flowers are in their prime! 


The summer! oh ‘tis joyous! 

We will not think of care, 
With such a verdure round us spread, 
With such a blue sky overhead, 

And such a balmy air! 


Leave care until to-morrow, 
My best-beloved one ; 

We have known griefs together— 

We have passed through wintry weather* 
But the winter, love, 1s gone! 


'Tis summer, joyous summer! 
The flowers are on the earth; 
And we, like creatures made to bless 
The Father, with their happiness, 
Will go rejoicing forth. 


Look round—how full of life, 

Of gladness, are all things! 
The slowly-wandering flocks—the herds— 
The ceaseless singing of the birds— 

The myriad insect- wings — 


The sunny water running on, 

Mid glancing lights and shadows— 
The flowers that spring up rich and sweet 
And beautiful, beneath our feet, 

Amid these grassy meadows! 


Oh, best beloved one! 

Cast round thine eyes, and see 
How all these things are good—are sent 
To wake a trustful sentiment 

In weak ones such as we! 


God loveth all his creatures, 

Doth bless them hour by hour; 
And will He not of man take heed, 
Who so mach beauty hath decreed 

Unto the wayside flower ? 


Oh, best beloved one! 

Come forth this summer day :— 
’T will do our spirits good to go— 
’Mong peasant-people poor and low, 

And be as blithe as they. 


Come forth, this summer day! 
We will not think of care, 
With such a verdure round us spread, 
With such a bright heaven overhead, 
With such a balmy air! 





SELECT NOUVELLETTES. 


SUN-DEW.—A GRUB-STREET FAIRY TALE. 


Gerorce Setwyn’s passion was for witnessing executions—Dra- 
gonetti’s is for possessing dressed dolls.—I have heard of a noble- 
man so fond of cock-fighting, that, when he was bed-ridden, it was 
his wont to have the spurred combatants brought to exhibit on his 
coverlet. My appetite was for‘ first nights ;"—for a play fresh from 
Sheridan Knowles’ golden mint—for one of Shakspeare’s ‘beings 
of the mind,’ when, after a long sleep, he was anew presented to us 
by Macready or Charles Kemble—for Mars in a new part, or Tag- 
lioni in a new pas, or Weber in a new overture, or Auber in a new 
opera comique, (how is *Le Domino Noir’ haunting me while | 
write!) Such was my passion. Did you, any of you, dear rea- 
ders, ever father or mother a play—net permitted by a somnolent 
and good-humoured audience to dwindle and dwindle, till, as 
Woodward predicted of ‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ it went out, like 
“the snuff of a farthing candle’’—but fiercely and unanimously 
hissed to death by a resolute pit, boxes and gallery? If so, you 
can understand how and wherefore the said passion became extinct 

It was, then, in a state less gracious than that of satiety—namely, 
disgust—that I dragved myself theatre-ward, to assist at the first 
night of *s tragick comedy, some twelve months ago. To make 
the matter worse, my seat was in his box ; and I was obliged to 
bear company with the flushed cheek, and the nervous hand, and 
the restless eye—symptoms of authorship in a state of expectancy 
80 intolerable, but so precious, to the possessor—symptoms, to my 
fastidious taste, wonderfully irritating! How absurd fora full- 
grown man thus to agitate himself for sucha trifle! If I spoke at 
all, I was in great danger of speaking in a wrong tune. I resolved, 
therefore, during the overture, to occupy myself with my favourite 
pursuit of picking out odd physiognomies among the audience. 

My luck, as it chanced, indulged me with a peerless specimen, 
In a private box, immediately opposite to 





even at a first survey. 


ours, there was seated an object, the fellow to which I shall never 
Tt was a head—not of a negro, for the complexion was paler, 


see 


well'’s time. 


—not of a monkey, for superhuman intellect twinkled in those long, Sun-dew would trip up his heels, and keep him on his feet 


sharp eyes, and wrinkled every pucker that hemmed round that 
mouth, full of ivory teeth—but with traits borrowed from both 
races—belonging, it seemed, to a dwarf, or some one placed ina 
very low chair; alone, too, and framed, as it were, by a box in 
which it was posted. The head was crowned by a turban of rich 
shawls, piquant enough in its pattern, and peerless enough in its 
materials, to destroy Madame Dévy with hopeless envy. There 
was a rich ferroniére of large diamonds stuck on the ancient lady's 
forehead ; she wore ear-rings, too, of the same precious stone 

It was impossible, from her face, or her dress, er her gestures, 
to divine her age or her country. She was never still for a second 
—looking here, looking there ;—now see-sawing on her chair, after 
the fashion of the Litchfield Boanerges,—now fanning herself with 
an elaborately carved fan, which might have belonged to some 
patched Melissa or Cleone of the days of the * Spectator, —now 
beating time to the musick of the orchestra, on the lid of a snuff- 
box, positively blazing with precious stones,—now screwing up her 
face to survey us all—myself, | thought, with peculiar mterest— 
through the lorgnette, which formed the handle for her crutch 
There is nothing so thoroughly piquant, odd, and ugly as she was, 
to be found in Mr. Beckford's china closet! I looked: and was 
fascinated for the whole evening. 

The overture was done—the curtain up 
according to old-established usage, had, by their very profuse allu- 
sions to events whichcach knew, prepared the way for the hero and 
heroine--the latter had made their several dispositions and desires 
known, in scenes of wonderful power and ingenuity, (so said the 
morning papers):—all was going merry as a marniage-bell—the 


The two confidantes, 


~'s brown cheek was already shading 





flush of anxiety upon 
off into the flush of trmmmph—the restless eve was already exchang- 


ing its deprecating gaze for one of exultation. 





“Ts it not magnificent!" said good-natured P- , leaning across 
to me, as the curtain was falling on the second act 
‘Magnificent !" I was compelled to echo ; * but I'm dying with 
this heat 
At that instant, my eye glancing across the house, caught a glimpse 
of the queer, little meognefa, rising with wonderful alacrity ; and 


in another second, she was out of her box. 


The curtain rose again. It is but once in a life that the most vis- 
ionary of dreamers is permitted to look upon such a scene as I saw 
before me. Fancy a glade in a deep forest—an avenue of gigantick 
old trees—strong and vigorous in their age,—royally up-bearing 
their weight of summer-green foliage! Foremost of these stood 
one so superb beyond all its comrades, that there would have been 
no mistaking it for any other tree than Herne’s oak—the chosen 
haunt of the fairies,—even if the dim towers of England's one pal- 
ace, displayed in the back-ground, by the brightest and most cloud- 
less moon that ever clomb the sky of September, had not placed 
the matter beyond doubt. To the right and the left, opened away 
paths of a delicious verdure ; and where the absence of boughs per- 
mitted the moonshine to streak these, there might be seen the dew 
glittering on a hundred wood-flowers that nodded round the roots of 
the aged trees. Presently, as ] looked, that haunt began to swarm 
with tiny figures, at first view no bigger or more distinct than glow- 
worm-sparks among the grass,—but ere long, discovered to be those 
small beings whom persons of feeble faith have fancied to have 
utterly taken leave of us * human mortals’ somewhere about Crom- 
Nay, I feasted my eyes upon the show, the quaint 
musick of many harps and tabrets was revealed to my ear—and when 
this ceased, the prattle of innumerable voices 

‘The little people formed themselves into a ring—but not to dance ; 
for their sovereign commanding silence, there was straightway 
heard only one speaker. She, it is truae—a brown old fairy, the 
ugliest and most ancient it seemed, of all the troop—made noise 
enongh for ten. She had been on a long and wearisome journey— 
she had performed a task the most difficult ever appointed for elf ; 
and was now just returned home, and recounting her adventures, 
with a vivacity and a glibness passing the power of man’s language 
to describe. I know of nothing to which it may be likened—save 
Dejazet’s burst upon the stage, in “ Suzanne,” when the speil of 
her dumbness has been broken, and she has to make up inone speech, 
for the silence of eighteen years of girlhood ! 

What had been that journey ’—what had been thattask? Luckily, 
I am able to answer both questions. From time 
the two most venerable fairy maids of honour, Sun-dew and Wood- 
bine, had been only able to muster one cavalier between them—a 
certain antique elf, called Pink, whose worn-out courtesies and 
solemn wrinkled little face made him the amusement of the whole 
The life ef Pink was not one of roses—his ladies being 
If he danced with Woodbine one instant too 


immemorial, 


court. 
exacting and jealous. 


half the night after, by way of revenge :-—if some gossipping moth 
(tor gravely though they be clad, moths are sad gossips) brought 
Woodbine news that Pimk had presented some new compliment 
or homage to her rival, Woodbine was quite capable of powdering 
the busy old beau from head to foot with aricula dust, treasured up 
on purpose against a day of wrath, in the presence ot all the court, 
sweetens not such 


and when Pink was in full ball-dress! Time 


tempers as theirs; and their quarrels rose to such an offensive 
pitch, at the wedding party (1 think it was) given in honour of the 
marriage of Prince Posy to the Princess May-bud, that the Queen, 
entirely worn out, strock them both dumb on the instant, and or- 
dained that Sun-dew should set forth on a pugrimage—not to return 
—and neither antagonist to recover speech—till she had found the 
most jealous thing in the world 

exclammed the little old fairy, already hoarse 
* Pink, my parasol '—Woodbine! you are 


** Here I am, ladies,” 
with glee and talking 
you are’ 


looking frightfully biliouos—I declare Here ] am '—mercy 


upon us, after sucha journey! Itis untold where I have been— 


what I have gone through. Pink will be too happy to read your 


I do 


majesty my journals, whenever your majesty is disposed 
suppose I must have been twice round the globe, and back.” 


“We had 


thought those clumsy people must be jealous enough in all con- 


“So far to tind what vou wanted '” said the Queen, 


science. They fight sometimes, | hear,” she added, witha yawn 

“ They do, your mayesty—I have been in one of their battles my 
self. Spain, I think, they called the place, but I could not catch the 
name clearly, because of the firing; and their generals hate one 
another mortally—but somehow........ Then I went among the 
lovers—for there I was sure I should find some sigh, or a tear, thet 
Italy, 


France, England, Germany, did | try, but you cannot conceive mat- 


would answer mv purpose, and do your majesty's bidding 


ters in such a shocking state as they are now! Your majesty wil. 


dv me the favour to believe, that with the minutest search, | could 
not find one atom of love, even good enough to make jealousy upon ' 
It's all reason, calculation, cupboard love every where, or. 


your majesty will spare my delicacy. I became quite thin and ill- 


I began to fear I should never see my dear 


humoured with fretting 


friend Woodbine again '!—Pink, you're nodding! Are those your 


new manners, since I have been gone!” 
* Poor earth!" said the Queen, with a sigh, “ whata stupid 
love! But you found what 


place ithas grown! No more true 


you were in search of at last’ Musick! be ready—we are all 
cramped with sitting.” 

* Here, please your majesty, I have it in my smelling-botile -- 
Don't uncork it, Pink, for goodness’ sake; it is nough to poison 
all our frends '" 

* What is it” cried all the elves, crowding round her, in a trans- 
port of curiosity. ‘* How dark itis' How heavy! Has it so rery 
bad a sinell ?” 

“it is the yawn of an unsuccessful author,—compelled to sit 
through the successful play of his friend. And now give mea cup 
of dew,-—I'm perfectly wearied out’?-—-Ouf! Oof! Ouf!” 

* By George!” exclaimed P——’s hearty voice, “I give you 


joy of your suecess, my dear fellow! Iam as well pleased as if 
” 


the play had been my own 


“ Thank you, thank you'’ was the eageranswer. ‘* Our friend, 


there,""—pointing to me, *‘is hardly so zealous, however. He has 
been asleep, for the last three acts.” 
“No, by George! has he’ I'll not believe it. It's a sham— 


all affectation and jealousy '" 





TALES FOR THE TIMES, 


WAR'S ALARMS. 
Tuank God! we havedone with them now—at least near home ; 
for so selfish is human nature, and so confined the circle of its svm- 
pathies, that the ware, and rumours of wars, that come from abroad 


possess no general interest whatever. Not one person in five thou- 


t 
sand has any relative engaged in them, or therefore cares a doit 
about their progress or their issue. Things were very different in 
the great French war, which is now becoming an event of the last 
generation 

My very earliest recollection is of the bonfire to celebrate the 
short-lived peace of Amiens. The year of its duration I remem- 
ber not; but the bonfire, and the tearful face of my mother, who 
wept, in the excess of her thankfulness, when my father bronght 
ina Gazette Extraordinary, and with an air of solemn rejoicing, 
said, ** Let us kneel down and thank God foi this great blessing of 
That was a day of rejoicing in 


I sate on my mother’s knee, and was told how there 


peace . 
our house. 


—these I remember well 
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had been war, and of the horrours of war, until my young heart grew 
sick and cold. J was then told that I must go and make myself 
very happy; that I should have a plum-pudding for dinner, and some 
neighbours’ children to play with me in the evening, and that we 
should go and see the bonfire in the market-place—because there 
I felt as if I had a personal interest in this peace— 
But for the 
pains which my peace-loving parents took to fix this event on my 


was peace ! 
and it thus made a strong impression on my memory. 


mind, my earliest recollections would have been of war—and with 
this exception, they are so altogether 

We lived in a small country-iown, through which, at that time, 
no coach or mail passed ; and the letters and newspapers were 
brought, every evening, from a neighbouring town, by a species of 
Davie Mail-setter, who rode a small, bony animal, and announced 
his arrival by the long blast of atin hora. Davie was an important 
person. He possessed the news full four hours before his town’s- 
people ; and had, moreover, the privilege of riding twelve miles, 
decorated with blue and yellow ribands. in case of anv great victory, 
—and thus, without speaking a word, of proclaiming the good news, 
as he travelled. People used to run out, of an evening, to see him 
come in—to anticipate his tidings by his telegraphick exteriour. 
And what ringing of bells—shooting of bells, as it was called— 
there used to be on the news of the victory! Ihave the eestatick 
sound of those bells in my ears, at this moment—as it used to 
come through the clear frosty air of a winter's evening to our 
warm fire-side ; and very pleasant it seemed—although my mother 
sighed over every peal 

Everybody, in those days, lived in a state of excitement and 
fearful expectation. Our children now know nothing of human 
life—whilst we had strange experience long before they were their 
age. We heard of Buonaparte from our very cradles—he was never 
much called Napoleon then—that is a name which was adopted 
after his fall, when the reaction had taken place; but to us he was 
Buonaparte—and the name conveyed whatever idea of a horrible 
I had 


no very definite notion of what he was lke—he had so many 


ferocious monster the imagination of a child could conceive 
shapes of horrour to my fancy. I used to sit in my little chair, at 
the breakfast-table, and hear my parents talk of the war—of the last 
victory—or of the triumphant march of the great usurper, and the 
defeat of our ownarmies. I heard them talk of blood-—of devasta- 
tion—of thousands of wounded men—of burning towns—of mise- 
rable prisoners—of loathsome French hospitals and prisons. J 
heard them tell of strange prophecies—for people's minds were 
then in such a state of excitement as to regard those things—spo- 
ken years before, by singular or mysterious beings, which were 
now finding their fulfilment in the fearful events of every day. Aw- 
ful and sublime chapters in the prophetical books of the Old Testa- 
ment, and in the Revelations, were referred to and read ; and a few 
grave, religious, and somewhat visionary persous, who used to visit 
at ourhome, would come in, of an evening, and discuss all those 
dark mysteries, or collate them with the terrible judgments that 


seemed to be coming upon thenations. How well I remember the 


'—but still more my fa- 


undefined terrours of those conversations 
ther’s grave countenance, and the pale anxious looks of my mother, 
as they sate discussing in an under-tone, lest I should hear—and 
every word of which I heard, all the time—what should be done in 
case the enemy came to our own shore, when the invasion was 
threatened ! 
creting the valuables, as some of our own kith and kin had done, at 


Oh, [remember well all the scheme they had for se- 


the time of the Scotch rebellion—and the plan for their own and my 
escape—and the prayer that these things might not be in the winter. 

If, from these sublimities of the parlour fire-side, 1] went to the 
nursery, it was only to find that the terrours and sorrows of war 
The father of my nurse-maid was a tailor, and 
her brother William 
‘listed’ for a soldier, and I cried two whole days for sympathy, al- 


were there also 


resided in our town. I remember when 


though [ never had seen her brother. Her father, as I said, was a 
tailor, and to his house we used often to go—I and my nurse 
There, as usual, everything had reference tothe war. It was when 
the volunteers were first raised, and he and all his men were busied 
in making accoutrements. I can see, now, the coarse red cloth 
jackets that were being pressed with the iron goose in the kitchen, 
and those which were in another stage in the work-room upstairs. | 
can see the snippings of red cloth that scattered the floor, the pipe- 
clayed belts, the stiff white epaulettes, and the short upright tuft of 
green cock’s feathers, which was worn by the drummers, I believe, 
and which was an object of my extreme admiration. My visits to 
the tailor excited in methe desire to raise my own volunteer corps ; 
accordiagly, [ had my regiment of volunteer dolls 

If I looked from my nursery window, into the street below, what 
did T see’ Not lads playing at the playful game of marbles or 
hoop, but little troops of them arrayed in soldier-fashion. marshalled 
under some boy-serjeant, with drum and fife playing, imitating the 
recruiting party which paraded our streets once a week, or being 
All 


our playmates were infected with the same war-mania ; and every 


drilled, as their fathers were, in a young volunteer company. 


game which had not in it the spirit of attack and defence was voted 
intolerably insipid. Nothing but martial musick was listened to, 
and the very dances of those days were battles and marches 
There was my cousin, George—the great boy of my acquaintance, 
—who wore a watch, and aimed at being a man when only twelve 
years old—what a fine young soldier he was! His father’s house 
was filled with his military property ; and all his money, of which 
he had more than enough, went in the purchase of weapons offensive 
and defensive. He had a plan for defending the house, in case the 
French should land near—which, as it stood on the south shore, 


was seriously apprehended. He maintained that we could make a 
gallant and successful resistance—or, which was better, blow up 
and sink the French squadron—by the discharge of red-hot cannon 
bails, which, in imitation of General Elliott, at Gibraltar, he pro- 
posed to send among them, from the roof. He was a perfect vol- 
canoin the family, and kept them in a perpetual terrour of eruption 
and explosion. His petty cannon were mounted on every wall, 
and at every window ; and it was no unusual thing to be startled 
fifty times, in the course of the day, by an unexpected battery 
** That boy,” his mother would exclaim, * will blow off his iimbs, 
some of these times !"—* But,” said the father, “where does 


George get all his money, for these things ?”’—** Goodness, gra- 


me!’ exclaimed the fat old cook, bursting into the room, 


covered over with soot and grease, ** the dinner’s all spoiled, every 


cious 


atom of it, with Master George’s powder-works in the kitchen- 
chimney blowing up. It’s a mercy I'm not a dead woman, for the 
chimney-breast has fallen, and I was winding up the spit at the 


a 


time.”’—** Where is Tom?” the father would say, when he could 


not find the groom’s boy. * Oh, sir, he’s helping Master George to 
build a counterscarp at the south wall.’""—** Where's Joe, then!” 
“ He’s gone, sir, to get a rivet put in Master George's new sword.” 


the father would say 


or 


—* Hang his sword and the counterscarp 
In fact, George was only a 
The war 


But George went on unreproved. 
sample of a fine active-spirited boy in the war-ume. 
everything then, and influenced the feelings of all—young 


was 
and 


old, rich and poor. 

In those days, when everybody's thoughts, conversation, and 
actions had reference to the war, :t might well have been won- 
dered how, in a continued time of peace like the present, people 
could by any possibility find subjects either for thought or discus- 
sion. No marvel is it that in these latter years, so many poets and 
novelists have written such multitudes of books, and have found so 
many readers—and that we have now professors and students in 
every conceivable branch of science: and philosophy! People in 
these peaceful times want somethirg to do and to be interested 
about. Our children of six years old, if a man were employed to 
paint their father’s house, would either be engaged in their studies, 
or if allowed to look at him, would question him perhaps, as to what 
paint was made from, or of the component parts of his brash. It 
was not so in the war-time. I sate by the painter whole days, for 
the pleasure of being horntied by his exaggerated accounts of Buona- 
parte, and of terrible and bloody battles—till at length, tured, I 
suppose, of my insatiable appetite for terrours, he would send me 
down the garden to look, if upon a distant bridge I could not see 
him and his men coming! 

Everybody, as I said before, had an intense interest in that war 
I saw my own parents overwhelmed by the deepest affliction, be- 
cause of the death of a beloved relative, in the battle of Jena 
Every family, also, with which we visited, not only lived Ike our- 


selves, in the excitement of fear and anxiety, but either sooner or 


later, mourned over the death or the melancholy imprisonment, of 


some dear friend or relation. And that imprisonment was one of 


the most painful causes of interest. The husband of my mother’s 
laundress was a soldier, and was confined in some horrible French 
prison—lI forgot where. Our hearts were made to bleed regularly 
once a week, by the distress of this poor woman—to whom a ru- 
mour of her husband's sufferings had come. I remember as well 
as if it were only to-day, sitting with my mother in her own cham- 
ber, when the poor creature rushed in, and threw before her an ill- 
folded miserable looking letter, written on the very coarsest, mean- 
est of paper; and, praying her to read it, burst into a passion of 
tears. It was, in truth, a letter to break the heart of a wife. It 
described himself and his wretched companions, as enduring un- 
subjected to every indignity ; as want- 
It then told 


of his many unsuccessful attempts to write to his wife, and his un- 


heard-of sufferings ; as ben 


g 
ing clothes, sufficiency of food, light, air—everything ' 


certainty as to whether this would ever reach ber. To this melan- 
choly letter was added a postscript, by a fellow-sufferer, saying 
that poor Saville (the husband) had since died ; but that, in reality, 
he was better off, being dead, than were his living companions ! 
Many such letters as this found their way to England—while 
thousands of other such were never suffered to leave the walls within 
which they were written. It is to the everlasting honour of Eng- 
land, that the prisoners which she took during the war—though 
thousands of them were confined within those immense, gloomy 
and stern prison-houses which were erected in several parts of the 
kingdom to contain them—never were subjected to that severe and 


degrading confinement which destroyed the health and lives of so 





many English prisoners. Many small English towns were made, in 
fact, into prisons—and here captivity was comparatively easy. It 
was, however, a most interesting 


yet melancholy sight to see with- 
in the two or three miles circuit in which the prisoners were allowed 
their liberty, these thin and dejected men going forth alone, or in a 
little company, to gather, perhaps a salad of young green herbs, 
which were to be found by the way-side—but every circumstance, 
inoffensive as it was in itself, became a taunt in the mouths of the 
coarse John Bulls of those days, upon the poor meagre French pris- 
oners, who could make a dinner of herbs! 

hank heaven ! that war, with its unintellectual, ferocious spirit— 
its enormous crimes and suflerings—and its narrow nationality, mis- 


called patriotism and loyalty—has ceased to be the temper of the age 


THe Last angecpote.—* Who's that ere Mr. Scattering, that 
always getsa few votes at our town meeting ? inquired an old 
| lady, a few days since, of her spouse. as she was busily engaged in 
perusing a newspaper. “| do not know,” said he, * nor never did, 
| though the people have been trying to elect him ever since I began 
to vote.” 


Ong:nal. 
VERSES ON A PAINTING BY HORATIO MACCULLOCH, ESQ. B.S. A 
“CASTLE CAMPBELL.” 
** The castle of gloom in the vale of sorrow.” 
No wandering ray to light the gioom 
That broods above thy crumbling wall; 
The very sadness of the tomb 
Hangs o'er it like a funeral p 





Darkly the clouds on high are spread, 
Darkly the river sweeps below, 

And each pale floweret bends its head 
Down to the earth in silent wo. 


All moveless hangs the aspen leaf, 
And not a sound disturbs the air, 

3ut the tumultuous voice of Grief, 
Or low and plaintive wail of Care.* 


And gazing on the scene, I feel 

Its sadness o'er my spirit creep, 
And long to hear the thunder peal 

Arouse it from its death-like sleep! 
Not thus wert thou when last I stood 

Within the shadow of thy towers; 
No gloom was in thy solitude, 

No dewy tears were on thy flowers. 
It was a radiant summer day, 

That smiled upon this wooded dell ; 
And on thy heights so worn and gray 

The glorious sunlight fell. 


’Twas a glad scene! The song of birds 

From every tree the gale was bringing ; 
And with gay langhter and light words, 

Thy echoes loud were ringing. 

Above us hung the beech-tree’s shade, 
Through which the odorous breezes play’d, 
And show’d blue glimpses of the sky, 
Smiling in cloudless purity. 

And when the day, with arrowy speed, 

To its bright close at length had come, 
I flung me on the nut-brown steed-- 

(Waiting to bear me to that home, 
Whose veil of roses, as I write, 

Rises all softly on my sight)— 
Oh! yet my memory can recall 

The flashing eve, the bounding tread— 
Though dim, and cold, and nerveless all, 

And numbered with the silent dead ;— 
Oh! fleet of foot and fair of form, 

Thou peerless one! I see thee now, 

As when the glow of life was warm 

In those proud veins, whose, fiery flow 
Cold death has frozen ;—hill or plain 

Shall never see thy hke again! 

. . >. . . . 
My life has been a sunny path, 

No cloud has stained 1's joyous hours, 
Nor vengeful storms arisen in wrath, 

To mar its fair unwithered flowers ; 
And when I look upon the past, 

Itis not with the dreary thought 
That the bright halo round it cast, 

Can tinge no more my future lot; 

But memory of such scenes can give 

A glory to the coming years; 

And Hope’s benignant star revive, 

To cheer us through this vale of tears 
Then welcome aught that brings to view 
The fair but faded past anew, 

And, in the fairy world of art, 
Recall such visions to the heart— 
Of hours whose swift and shadowy gleam 
Was rapid as the lightning’s beam— 
And makes us feel that cold decay 
Can never chase their bloom away! 
rgh, March 29th 


Edinb 


, 1838, 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 


A MONUMENT TO A MOTHER'S GRAVE. 
BY JOSEPH R. CHANDLER. 

Tue death of a friend who never spared a fault of my character 
nor found a virtue which he did not praise, had cast a gloom over 
my mind, w I remem- 
ber how se eal and heart-smitten—(not heart-broken—the broker 
heart always believes)—I stood at his grave, while the clergyman 
spoke with a humble con- 
» to an immortality ot 


no previous deprivation had produced 





touched too little on his virtnes, and 
fidence, that he would spring from the 
happiness ; and suggested the promises of scripture, and argued 
from texts and analogies, that my fnend 
more the ch 


belief—deep grict makes us selfish, and the 


tou 





with logical precision, 


should rise from the dead. Despondency is not 





than the parent of 
naturally timid and nervous lose their contidence in promises, 
« luding their own particular wish, which they yie ld to them, wi 
A hitie learni g is Ga 
I sutlered a mental argument upon the 


the benefit of others is alone proposed 


gerous In such matters; 
probability of an event which I so much desired, to displace the 
simple faith which would have produced comparative happiness 
Those who have contended with, and at length yielded to this des 
pondency, alone know its painful operation 

Occupied with thoughts resulting from such an unpleasant trais 
* Two streams bearing the above names flow through the vale of Doler 
in which Castie Campbell is situated 
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of mind, I followed into a burying-ground, in the suburbs of the length seemed to offer itself which possessed these advantages. It 
city, a smail train of persons, not more than a dozen, who had come was a considerable distance from the high road, on the banks of 
Cooper creek, partially sheltered by underwood from view, and 
Here I commenced my 


to bury one of their acquaintance. The clergyman in attendance 
was leading a little bov by the hand, who seemed to be the only 
relative of the deceased in the slender group. I gathered with them 
round the grave, and when the plain coffin was lowered down, the 
child burst forth in uncoutrollable grief. The little fellow had no 
one left to whom he could look for affection, or who could address 
him in tones of parental kindness. The last of his kinsfolk was in 
the grave—and he was alone 

When the clamorous grief of the child had a little subsided, the 
clergyman addressed us with the customary exhortation to accept 
the monition, and be prepared ; and, turning to the child, he added 
* She is not to remain in this grave for ever; as true as the grass 
which is now chilled with the frost of the season, shall spring to 
greenness and life in a few months, so true shall your mother come 
up from that grave to another life, to a life of happiness, I hope.” 
The attendants shovelled in the earth upon the coffin, and some one 
took littke William, the child, by the hand, and led him forth from 
tie lowly tenement of his mother 

Late in the ensuing spring, I was in the neighbourhood of the 
eame burying-ground, and seeing the gate open, I walked among 
the graves for some time, reading the names of the dead, and won- 
dering what strange disease could snatch off so many vounger than 
myself—when recollecting that I was near the grave of the poor 
widow, buried the previous autumn, I turned to see what had been 
done to preserve the memory of one so utterly destitute of earthly 
friends. ‘To my surprise, I found the most desirable of all me- 
mentoes for a mother’s sepulchre—tittle William was sitting near 
the head of the now sunken grave, looking intently upon some 
green shoots that had come forth with the warmth of spring, from 
the soil that covered his mother’s coffin 

William started at my approach, and would have left the place ; 
it was long before I could imduce him to tarry ; and, indeed, I did 
not win his contidence, until I told him that I was present when 
they buried his mother, and had marked his tears at the time 

* Then you heard the minister say, that my mother would come 
up out of this grave,” said little William 

* [ did.” 

* It is trne, is it not?” asked he, in a tone of cuntidence. 

**T most firmly believe it,” said I 

* Believe it,” said the child—* believe it—I thought you knew 
it—I know it.” 

* How do you know it, my dear? 

* The minister said, that as true as the grass would grow up, 
and the flowers bloom in spring, so true would my mother rise. I 
came a few days afterward, and planted flower-seed on the grave 
The grass came green in this burying-ground long ago; and J 
watched every day for the flowers, and to-day they have come up 
touo—see them breaking through the ground—by and by mammy 


” 


will come again.’ 

A smile of exulting hope played on the features of the boy; and 
I felt pained at disturbing the faith and confidence with which he 
was animated 

* But, my little child,” said I, “it is not here that your poor 
mother will rise.”’ 

* Yes, here,” said he, with emphasis—* here they placed her, 
and nere I have come ever since the first blade of grass was green 
this year.” 

[I looked around, and saw that the tinv feet of the child had trod 


out the herbage at the grave side, so constant had been his attend-+/ 


ance. What a faithful watch-keeper—what mother would desire 
a richer monument than the form of her ouly son, bending tearful, 
bat hoping, over her grave ’ 

* Bat, William,” said [, “it is in another world that she will 
arise"’—and I attempted to explain to him the nature of that pro- 
mise which he had mistaken. ‘The child was confused, and he ap- 
peared neither please d nor satistied 

«If mammy is not coming back to me—if she is not to come up 
here, what shall [ do—I cannot stay without her.” 

* You shall go te her,” said I, adopting the language of the scrip- 
ture—* you shall go to her, but she shall not come again to you.” 

* Let me go, then,” said William, * let me go now, that I may 
rise with mammy.”” 

* William,” said I, pointing down to the plants just breaking 
through the ground, “the seed which is sown there, would not 
have come up, if it had not been ripe ; so you must wait till your 
appointed time, unul your end cometn.” 

** Then I shall see her '” 

“ T surely hope so.” 

**T will wait, then,” said the child, “ but I thought I should see 
her soon—I thought [ should meet her here.” 

And he did. In a month, William ceased to wait; and they 
opened his mother’s grave, and placed his little cotlin on hers—it 
was the only wish the child expressed in dying Better teachers 
than I, had instructed him in the way to meet his mother; and 
voung as the little sufferer was, he had Jearned that all labours and 
hopes of happiness, short of heaven, were profitiess and vain.— 


Lady's Book for May 





“A SOFT ANSWER TURNETH AWAY WRATH.” 


Tt is related of a distinguished physician in this city, distinguish- 
ed as much perhaps for the softness of his manners and the amia- 
bility of his disposition, as for the rank he holds in his profession— 
that while one day driving hastily through the streets to attend a 
case of great emergency, his course was arrested by a dray, which 
blocked up the passage. In reply to a request made to the owner 
that it might be removed, he not onlv refused, but commenced heap- 
ing upon him a torrent of violent and abusive !anguage.—The wor- 
thy doctor, however, unrufiled by such treatment, was just about 
turning around to pursue his course in a different direction, when 





desirous of manifesting his unaltered good-will towards the stran- 
ger, he gently addressed him thus, ** Fnend, when thyself or any of 
thy far 
at these words seemed totally regenerated, he not only instantly re 
moved the incumbrance and assisted the doctor in passing, but ina 
common phrase, ** begged ten thousand pardons” for his misconduct 
Of what advantage s 
who impress them upon their minds and summon them to their aid 
when placed in somewhat similar circumstances—I will relate a lit- 
tle incident, which occured to myself but yesterday. Rambling on 
the opposite side of the river with my favourite rifle, and desirous 
of finding a spot where I could amuse myself at target-shooting, 
without infringing upon the peace or safety of any one, a place at 


ly should be sick, send for doctor ——."" The man’s spirit 








h trifling lessons as these may be to those 





scarcely a house to be seen within a mile 
favourite sport, and having placed my mark at about one hundred 
yards distance, began to flatter myself upon the skill I displayed, 
striking near the centre at every shot. But, alas, 

“All that’s bright must fade, 

The br test still the fleetest ;” 





how soon was my solitary yet exquisite enjoyment dampened ; for 
three or four hundred yards before me and directly in my range, I 
observed a countryman approaching with hasty ste ps. Though satis 
fied of the o yeet which brought him hither, yet conscious of my 
innocence, I| disdained to fly, but on the contrary, shouldering my 
rifle, I advanced toward him. We met near the target ; I saw ata 
glance that he was angry and excited : 

“Is it you who has been shooting so! 
uttered. 

* Yes, sir,” replied T, with one of my most benevolent smiles 

* Well, vou have incurred a fine of fifteen dollars, and the for- 
feiture of vour gun,” said he 

**T knew there was a law to prevent trespassers upon the proper 
tv of others, but did not know the penalties of its violation were so 
heavy, sir,” I replied. 

“Such are the penalties,” said he, and I now momentarily ex- 
pected to hear a summons to surrender, and made up my mind to 
comply without resistance. 

* But, my friend,” 
Injuries or inconvenience would be incurred toany one by my amus- 
ing myself here : 
is dangerous,” replied he—* see the direction your balls take.” 


were the first words he 





continued I, * I was not really aware that any 






he paths they have taken I can assure you, my friend, are 


directly across the creek, and the bank being at least thirty feet higher 
than the opposite they could not possibly do harm; Tam, however, 
extremely sorry I have incurred your displeasure.” 

* You seem something of a gentleman, any how,” replied he 

“You seem disposed to compliment 
gentleman when with st I saw the right chord was touched ; 
his disposition and tone entirely changed 

* That's a very pretty gun of yours—American make, I ‘spose ’ 

* Yes sir, Constable's second rate, and J came here to try it.’ 

* Well! just move your mark a little further to the right,” said he 

**T will—yonder is a place will answer the purpose,” said I 

* But wont the bushes be in your way!” said he 

* Not at all! not at all!” Sol went at my sport again—and 
the old gentleman seemed almost as much amused as mvself fora 
while, when he gently retired and left me “ alone in my glory,” with 
the privilege of shooting as long as I pleased. 


I am, however, always a 






t 





Ou mv way back to the ferry, I fell into a train of reflection, the 
result of which, Lam inclined to think, will be of advantage to me 
hrough life. It was the wisdom contained in that simple vet beau- 
tiful little passage of scripture, **a mild word turneth away wrath,” 
the fine illustration of its truth afforded in the case of the excellent 
character alluded to at the commencement of this article, as well 
as in that of my own—the important influence which the most tnvial 
circumstances may have upon our we lare, together with the advan- 
tages of improving by every lesson afforded us by our fellow-man 


PERSONAL ADORNMENT OF LADIES. 


Art is an extremely beautiful thing, but natvre is a much more 
beautiful and a wiserone. Jewelry of all sorts is a beautiful thing ; 
satin, velvet, the costly oriental draperies, etc., are also abstractedly 
grateful to the eye, and are chief ingredients m the entire compo- 
sition of the gorgeousness of the picture ; but despite of our adm 
ration of these, the general ornaments of ladies, we still cannot help 
remarking the very few natural flowers and wreaths by which a wo- 
man can alone increase (if it be possible to increase) her own beauty 
Pure as the diamond is, clear as the brilliant is, warm as the ruby 
is, sunshiny as the topaz is—a beautiful woman is purer, clearer, 











warmer, and casts forth a more celestial sunshine than any one of 
them ; and they are, therefore, not so fitted to accompany and share 
the admiration compelled by a woman's beauty as flowers, the only 
things of the lovely which art cannot increase in beauty, except 
women. We remember a short time back being inexpressibly de 


lighted with the taste a young lady, who sat near us, displayed in 


, 
the style of her head-dress, which consisted merely of a wreath of 
white roses. Her eves and hair were as black as sloes; upon her 
cheeks was the delicate blushing of the rose; and these with the 
sweet modesty of her face’s expression, united to the simplicity of 
the head-dress, composed an aspect the beauty of which could not 
tiara of diamonds, or 





possibly have been attained by the costliest 
the united brilliancies of all the precious stones wealth could pro- 
cure. How the beautiesof Titian and the old masters would suffer 
if jewelry were substituted for the profusion of flowers by which 
they are adorned. We really find it difficult to see the propriety of 
putiing a heavy head-gear shout the delicate brow of a fairy, hut 
could well fancy her supporting a delicate rose wreath, or even the 
more ample luxuriance of a crown of ivy orof vine. Do our read- 


ers think with us’ 


THE MEMORY OF THE PORTS. 


By Mr. Sargeant Talfourd 


The fame of those sweet bards, whose fancies lie, 
Like glorious clouds on summer's hottest even 
Fringing the west, upon the skirts of heaven, 

And sprinkled o'er with hues of rainbow dye 

Js not of trampet sound, nor strives to vie 

With martial notes sublime 


lick strain it lengthens on 


From ages rone, 


Jn most ange 


Earth's greenest bowers with fresh delight to fill, 
Heard breath + from the siience of the sky, 
Or trembling im the joy of gushing r 


uspering o'er the lake's unrippled breast 





Or 
Till its last earthly melodies are stuli— 
Hush'd. ‘mid the yovs of immortality, 


In the calm bosom of eternal rest 


A coop troveut.—The Macon (Geo.) Telegraph purposes to 
place the Botanick Garden, about to be erected mm that town, under 
the direction of the young ladies of the flourishing Female College, 
which does so much honour to the gallantry of Macon. 





THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


SONG OF PEACE.—BY ROBERT GILFILLAN 
Awake the song of peace 
Let nations join the strain; 
The march of blood and pomp of war 
We will not have again! 
Let fruit-trees crown our fields, 
And flowers our valleys fair; 
lon our mountain steeps—the songs 
Of happy swains be there! 


Our maidens shall rejoice, 
And Ind the timbrel sound ; 

Soft dreams no more shall broken be 
With drums parading rour 

No tears for lovers slain 
From lovely eyes shall fall; 

But musick and the dance shall come 
In halcyon joy to all! 





The rider and his steed, 
Their path of fame is o'er; 
The trumpet and the trumpeter 
Shall s juadrons rouse 
No fields of viet’ry won 
With blade and battle brand! 
A nobler tran 
Al 


Too long the man of blood 
Hath ruled without control; 

Nor widows’ tears, nor orphans’ sigha, 
Could touch tos ven soul! 

But lo! the mighty's fallen 
And from his lofty brow 

The chaplet fades that circled there 
Where are his trophies now ? 


he more, 





shall be ours 


p 
right and happy land! 


Look to the countless graves, 
Where sleep the thousands slain! 
The morning songs no more call forth 





The stirring bands again! 

The din, the strife is past, 
Of foe with falling foe 

The grassy leaves wave o'er their heads, 
And quiet they rest below! 


} 
Sound high the harp of song, 

And raise the joyous strain; 
But war's rough note be it ne'er heard 
To swell the again 
is trappings past 
pomp of bygone years 
grind the pointed swords 
ning-hooks the spears! 


chords 


ishares 





man, to brother man, 
n the bond of peace; 

Then strife and war, with all their train 
Of dark’ mng wo, shall cease 

Come, with that spirit free, 
That art and science give; 

Come, with the patient mund for truth 
Seek ut, and ve shall lve! 


Come 


Come 


Then earth shall vield her fruns 
The seasons forth shall bring, 

And summer fair shall pour her sweets 
Into the] ip ot spr ng! 

Winle autumn, mellow, comes 

With full and liberal hand, 

d gladness then shall fill each heart 

Through all the happy land 


A 


TOPICKS FOR THOUGHT. 


Evervthing is military at St. Petersburgh; little fellows just 


from the breast must go to school, have a sword instead of a coral, 


a cocked hat instead of a de 


-must learn to march when they can 


scarcely walk, and, to complete their mfant education, are taken 











out in a coach to biwouack m the open fields Even the scholars 
of the university are in mulitary uniform. Lord Londonderry informs 
us that Nicholas is better acquainted with the art of drilling and 
with military maneuvres, than any man in Europe 

The influence of the good man ceases not at death; he, as the 


visible agent, is removed, but the light and influence of his example 
and the moral elements of this world will long show 
er 
rted orb 


till ' W 
stil remain ; 


rour and purity : pust as the western sky, 





the traces of their v 


the sun is set, still betrays the glowing traces of the dey 


The most sublime the ts 


beautiful and powerful figures— 
and pure phraseology —are found in an obsolete work, but se dom 
quoted, called the Bit 

A French baron has invented an omnibus cooking-shop, which 


travels about the streets for the purpose ol feeding people at their 





doors ' 


Frankness is not rashness, nor 


It is as modest as it ts undisguised 


It is not petu 
It 1 not 


s it vehemence 


lant or dictatorial. 

obstreperous. Yet it dares to lift the veil and show unpleasant truth 
If a man blends his angry passions with his search after truth, 
become his superiour by suppressing yours, and attend only to the 
justness and force of his reasoning 


is never cruel It fore- 


Courage, when genuine, It is not fierce 
sees evil. Its trepidations come either before or after danger. Jn 
the midst of peril itis calm and 
the fallen. Itis seld 

Lord Erskine, speaking of animals, hesitating to ¢ all them brutes, 


It is generous, especially to 


cool 


ym attained, 


hit upon that happy phrase—* the mute creation 
Virtue wants more admirers, wisdom more suppheants, truth more 

real friends, and honesty more practitioners. Philanthropy wants 

and fidelity an asylum 

makes us immortal—that it is the 

and that the man who resolves to 


live without woman, or the woman who resolves to live without 


a residence, 
Tacitus says early marringe 


soul and chief prop of empire 


man, are enemies to themselves, destructive to the world, apostates 


from nature, and rebels 
Mvstery magnifies danger as fog does the sun; the hand that 


warned Belshazzar derived its horrifying influence from the want of 





ainst heaven and earth 





a body 
Raleigh says, if thou marry for beauty, thou bindest thyself all 
thy life for that which perchance will neither last nor please thee 


one year. 
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Original 
THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 
Lapy of England—o’er the seas 
‘Thy name was borne by every breeze, 
Till all this sunset clime became 


Familiar with Victoria’s name ! 


Though seas divide us many a mile, 

Yet, for the Queen of that fair isle 

From which our fathers sprung, there roves 
A blessing from this Land of Groves! 


Our fatherland !—fit theme for song '— 
When thou art named what memories throng !— 
Shall England cease our love to claim ’— 


Not while our language 1s the same ! 


Then, royal maid! so live and reign 
That when thy nation’s swelling strain 
Is breathed amid our forests green, 


” 


We too may say * Gop save THE QUEEN ! G. P.M. 





FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Translated for the New-York Mirror, 


THE DAGUERROTYPE. 

We have thus far said but little on the subject of the new and 
striking discovery of M. Daguerre, which is supposed by many to be 
the beginning of a total revolution in the arts of drawing and en- 
graving. We do not share in these extravagant anticipations, nor, 
on the other hand, have we any private reasons or peculiar informa- 
tion to induce us to undervalue what almost every one 1s loud in 
praise of. All we know is, that common sense tells us we must 
wait some time longer, and see and know much more about this 
new discovery than we do at present, before we can indulge in any 
reasonable er well-founded enthusiasm on the subject. While wait- 
ing for time to furnish us these developments, we may remark that 
it is somewhat curious to note how many competitors for the ho- 
nour of the invention start up all around us. No sooner is M. Da- 
guerre’s theory hinted at, than a rival candidate for fame presents 
himself in the person of Mr. Talbot, an English r. rk. s., who we 
now learn, bas been long engaged in the same experiments as the 
French philosopher, and arrived at similar results. The next, we 
hear, 1s from Berne, in Switzerland, which boldly brings forward its 
claims alongside of London and Paris. A letter from that place, pub- 
lished in one of the Paris journals, assures us * that the art of pro- 
ducing images of objects with the aid of the camera obscura, has 
been known here for many years. Professor Gerber made some 
experiments ten years ago, in which he seems to have advanced far- 
ther than M. Daguerre himself, He assures us, that he has pro- 
duced images on sheets of white paper by using nitrate of silver in 
a camera obscura; that he has found a way of representing the ef- 
fect of light and shade ; finally, that he was acquainted with a pro- 
cess founded on the same principle by the help of which, any desired 
number of copies might be taken of any experiment. The professor 
intended making some further experiments, but has not succeeded 
in finding such a room as he wished.” 

From the other side of the channel comes the voice of Mr. Tal- 
bot, also claiming the honour of the first discovery. Like Professor 
Gerber, he uses paper instead of M. Daguerre's copper plates; but 
he obtains exactly opposite effects, that is, lights where M. Daguerre 
has shades, and vice versa. But he does not pretend, as M. Gerber 
doves, that he can multiply the impressions of any such copy. We 
are to observe that Dr. Gerber seems thus far hardly to have reached 
his journey's end, since he has not arranged such an apartment as 
he wishes 

Messrs. Biot and Arago, of the French academy, with a natural 
desire to indicate the fame of their countryman, have taken pains in 
their report on this subject to state distinctly and of their own 
knowledge, that M. Daguerre had been employed on this matter for 
many years before he published his discovery. M. Arago informs 
us that as early as 1805, a M. Nieps, of Chalons, had invented an 
apparatus which, imperfect as it was, gave M. Daguerre the first 
hint of his discovery. There is besides an agreement made in 1829, 
between M. Nieps and M. Daguerre, which proves that the two had 
at that early day, associated themselves in pursuit of the great dis- 
covery that M. Daguerre has been so fortunate as to make. 

M. Nieps obtained drawings in this way, but he required twelve 
hours for each one; and every one knows, that in that time, the 
sun changes its place completely, so that the shadow indicated on 
the right of the picture at the beginning of the operation, would be 
on the left before ite close. When this report was presented, M. 
Arago begged leave to state, that he was acquainted with M. Da- 
guerre’s secret, and that his process was as simple as he represented 
it ta be. He added, that in ten minutes he had himself obtained a 
perfect view of the Boulevard de Temple. 

M. Arago and M. Daguerre have not yet thought proper to en- 
lighten the publick as to this simple and most precious secret, but 
Mr. Talbot has given us a full account of the process invented by 
him. It may be found in the March number of the Philosophical 
Journal, in a communication made by Mr. Talbot to the Royal So- 
ciety, at some length and with great minuteness, to which, as chan- 
cery pleaders say, fer greater certainty, we beg leave to refer our 
scientifick readers, It is also more briefly stated in a letter from 


Mr. Talbot to M. Biot, read at a late sitting of the French Aca- 
From this we learn, to quote the philosopher's own words, | 


demy. 
that ‘to make what we may cell ordinary photogenick paper, I 
choose in the first place a firm paper of goud quality, I dip it in a 
weak solution of common salt, and dry it with a linen cloth, so as 
to distribute the salt as equally as possible over the surface ; I then 
spread over one side of the paper a solution of nitrate of silver, 
mixed with a large quantity of water. I dry it by the fire, and it is 
ready for use. When this experiment is repeated often, it will be 
found that there is a certain proportion between the quantities of 
salt and of the solution of silver, which it is better to preserve. If 
the quantity of salt is increased beyond this point, the effect dimi- 
nishes, and in some cases vanishes almost entirely. This paper, if 
well prepared, may serve for a great variety of ordinary uses in ob- 
taining images ; nothing, for instance, can be more perfect than the 
representations of leaves and flowers obtained by this means, under 
a warm sun; the light, penetrating the leaves, delineates every 
vein on them.” 

** Now, let us take a sheet of paper thus prepared, and spread 
over it a solution saturated with seasalt, and dry it before the fire, 
and we will uswally find the sensibility of the paper very much di- 
minished by it, sometimes reduced to almost nothing, especially if 
it has been kept for some weeks before making this experiment ; 
but if the solution of silver is applied again, the paper becomes a 
second time sensible to the light, and even more so than it was at 
first. In this way, I succeed in rendering it sufficiently sensitive 
to fix with considerable rapidity the image presented by a camera 
obscura." 

* There is, however, one thing to be attended to here. As by this 
means we obtain results sometimes more, and sometimes less satis- 
factory, owing to slight accidental variations, we shall find, if we 
repeat the experiment often, that at times the chlorure of silver 
obtained in this way is apt to grow gradually black without being 
exposed to the light. Therefore, after preparing a certain number 
of sheets of paper, each with different chemical preparations, I take 
a bit of each, numbered, and expose these bits to a feeble diffuse 
light, for a quarter or half an hour. If I find among these pieces 
one that shows a decided superiority over the others, I choose that 
paper it belongs to, and never fail to make use of it as soon as pos- 
sible after preparing it.”’ 

‘Tt now remains to state what means I use to fix the images 
thus obtained. After several unsuccessful attempts, the first thing 
that I found to answer, was to wash the drawing with iodure o1 
potass, mixed with a large quantity of water. An iodure of silver 
is thus formed, on which the sun has no ection whatever. This 
process, however, requires care, for if we use too strong a solution, 
it will carry off the dark parts ef the picture; but a moderarely 
weak solution answers the purpose very well. By this means, | 
have preserved drawings perfectly for five years, though often 
exposed to the sun. But a simpler mode, and one I have used 
very often myself, is to dip the drawings in a strong solution of 
common sea-salt, wipe them lightly, and let them dry. The more 
brilliant the sun at the time of taking the drawing, the more effica- 
cious will this method be ; for then the dark parts will suffer no 
injury from the sun. The lights, when exposed to the sun, some- 
times take a bright lilack colour, and then disappear. By repeated 
experiments, [ have ascertained that this lilack colour is not uni- 
form, and that when certain proportions are used, it does not ap- 
pear, and the lights are perfectly white.” 

“Sir John Herschell hag lately suggested to me a beautiful inven- 
tion of his for the preservation of photogenick pictures. I do not 
feel at liberty to mention it, but can state, that its success is 
complete.” 

After Mr. Talbot's paper was read, M. Dumas made some remarks 
on the theory of all these operations. It was clear, he said, that 
chlorure of silver was produced here, as in M. Daguerre’s first expe- 
riments, which would turn completely black, if it was not dissolved ; 
and that common salt, or chlorure of sodium, as well as todure of 
potassium, readily dissolved the chlorure of silver when recently 
formed, by the reaction of a former portion of chlorure on the 
nitrate of silver, but had no effect on it after it had turned black, 
while an excess of salt formed with it a compound much less 
affected by light. Sir John Herschell’s method he suggested, must 
be the use of the hyposulphite of potash or of soda, which, as was 
remarked in some of Sir John’s early writings, have the quality 
of dissolving very readily the chlorure of silver, when not yet 
acted on. 

We will not bore our readers with any more chemistry, but 
barely add, that as all stories grow larger from day to day, so is it 
with this matter of the Daguerrotype. ‘The latest improvement is 
that of M. Colas, by which this same principle is applied to sta- 
tuary, and that in such perfection, that in the copies, you can dis- 
tinguish a statue from a bas-relief, and see even the stain produced 
by age on the marble. We suppose the next advance will be to 
give us in landscapes, rot only the foliage of the trees, but the 
songs of all the birds that may happen to be perched on their 
branches ; and in portrait, to furnish us, besides an aceurate copy 
of the subjects’ farce, with a short sketch of his life, and the num- 
ber of his residence. We have heard of so many such brilliant dis- 
coveries, in our day, that promised to revolutionize art and science, 
and after beimg talked of and admired awhile, vanished into nothing, 
that we are a little sceptical as to all these magnificeient results, 
resting as they do, on hearsay and newspaper reports. At the same 
time, it is evident that the process invented by M. Daguerre, may 
reasonably be expected to facilitate greatly the imitation of some 
objects, and to furnish us with many pretty effects that are beyond 
the reach of the pencil and graver. 


THE SNOW ON THE GREAT 8T. BERNARD. 
A Chapter from an unpublished history of the Great St. Bernard, by M. Rey. 


In December, 1830, a large quantity of snow fell, and caused 
enormous avalanches round Mont St. Bernard. The convent is 
situated a little below the point of perpetual snow, and there often 
falls so great a quantity in winter, that the summer is not long 
envugh to remove it. There was, in fact, a time when it was feared 
the masses would turn into a glacier. These fears, however, ex- 
ist no longer; for since the beautiful experiments of Benetz, upon 
the enormous glacier of Gietroz, which he melted by covering it 
with water, from the melting of more elevated snows, a glacier can 
be jurmed almost where we wish. 

Snow, cold as it feels to the touch, is still less so than ice, and 
observation early found in this difference of temperature an infalli- 
ble means of restoring limbs recently frozen, which is used by the 
monks with great success. When they eneounter a traveller, who 
cannot use his limbs, they begin by ascertaining whether they are 
only stiffened or actually frozen. In the first case, they apply to 
the limbs simple friction only; in the latter, they rub the patient 
with snow, on the spot, without waiting to transport him to the con- 
vent. At theconvent, the frozen limb is plunged into snow-water 
till it thaws, and a cure follows speedily. The use of fire and heat 
is most especially to be avoided. Count Tilly had his feet se- 
verely frozen in ascending the mountain, and ou descending wrap. 
ped them in a sheep's skin, the heat of which caused the feet to 
swell to an enormous size; after four days, gangrene ensued, and 
it required all the skill of the physician of Geneva to save his feet 

One of the effects of snow, and one which follows still more 
speedily when we are fatigued, is that of putting to sleep by the 
combined influence of the monotony of the spectacle, and the ac- 
tion of the cold on the brain. Wo to the traveller, if he yields, 
while in the snow, to the profound lethargy that he feels over- 
powering him; he will awake only in eternity. The cold will con- 
tract the orifices of the vessels, the circulation will invariably 
diminish, the surface of the body will begin to be lifeless, the blood 
will flow back on the brain, which yielded to the cold more slowly, 
and gorges it; and his existence will end without pain, without 
suffering. In 1829, the monks found on the road a man standing 
upright, resting on his staff, one leg raised, and the foot set down in 
the attitude of a man ascending a height. He had fallen asleep in 
this position, and had been frozen to death instantly. He had a 
knapsack, and over it another, which belonged to a fellow-traveller, 
who lay dead near him, and who was afterwards ascertained to be 
his uncle. 

**On the twenty-ninth September, 1829, (the monks told me,) 
some travellers reached the conveut during a horrible storm, and 
informed us that the great quantity of snow, and ~egard to their 
own safety, had obliged them to leave a man and woman behind 
them, about half a league from the hospice. We immediately went 
in search of them; but the unfortunate beings had lost their way, 
and were buried under the snow. We searched for them till night, 
but in vain, and renewed the search with no better success. The 
same day another traveller died, who had been overtaken by night. 
Three days after, we found their bodies.” 

** More than once,” says an English traveller, relating his ascent 
of Mont Blanc, ‘* we asked of our guide to let us lie down on 
the snow, a few minutes, to indulge a longing for sleep, which no 
one can conceive who has not experienced it. We were often 
forced to halt to take breath, and at every stoppage slumber over- 
powered us. Often ascending to the Grand Plateau, I asked 
Courtes, the guide, if I might not sleep on the snow for a few 
He consented, but reluctantly, and the next minute I 
In a few minutes he aroused me, else [ might 
In fact, the guides rarely allow travellers 


minutes. 
was sound asleep. 
have slept on for ever.” 
who pass the night at the camp of Grands Mulets, in ascending or 
descending Mont Blanc, to sperid the whole night there. They 
awaken them often to ascertain whether their elbows, shoulders, or 
knees, are not frozen, as those articulations are the first parts 
affected curing sleep. 

The constant presence of snow increases an influence on the 
atmosphere, which reacts in different ways on the human organ:- 
The coolness it gives to the air, renders long stay in the 
region painful. Its reflection of the rays of light that strike on it, 
produces most striking effects on the skin. It renders it rough, 
red, and tanned, and covers it with watery pustules, which are 
painful, though easily removed. It irritates the optick nerves, and 
produces an ophthalmia, which is always harder to remove in pro- 
portion to the recentness of the snow and the clearness of the ait 
Some persons it soon renders blind ; some for a short time, others, 
as was the case with Cyrus’ soldiers, for life. It is well known 
that the inhabitants of polar regions have more or less feeble vision, 
and that many are blind by the time they are twenty. 


ization. 


The Col du Bonhomme is, perhaps, the most subject to changes 
of temperature of any of the passes of the Alps, and the most dan- 
gerous from the frequency and violence of the storms that sweep 
over it. Accidents happen from snow-storms every week, and | 
might almost say every day. Without going back to tradition, I 
will mention a melancholy instance which happened in our own 
time. In September, 1830, two young Englishmen, of eighteen or 
twenty, Messrs. Campbell and Branckley, were travelling in Switzer- 
land, under the care of their tutor, When they arrived at Cha- 
mouni, they took a guide, a stout and prudent man, and proceeded 
to the Col du Bonhomme with all the ardour and gaiety of youth; 
when they reached a house near the Plau (plateau) des Dames, 
which is the last you meet in going towards the Col, they wished 
to take dinner. Unfortunately, a number of young men from 4 
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school which had just left, had taken with them all the provisions 
usually kept in such houses. They were far from dreaming how 
fatal this circumstance, seemingly ¢o trivial, would be to them. 
Urged on by hunger they left at once, in the hope of overtaking 
the young men, and obtaining some food from the remains of the 
provisions they had carried off; but no one was to be seen, and the 
pursuit, made at great speed, only served to add to their hunger 
and fatigue Nor was thisall. During the time which would have 
been required for taking their meal at the auberge, which they em- 
ployed in walking, the atmosphere, thus far calm and clear, under- 
went so instantaneous a change, that the whole four found them- 
selves in the midst of one of the severest storms of that bleak re- 
gion, without the least suspicion of it, even on the part of their 
guide. They were cut to the bone bya fierce and icy wind ; blinded by 
a whirlwind of snow, and carried off their feet by sudden whirlwinds. 
One of the young men, who had been most weakened by hunger and 
fatigue, seized with terrour at the unexpected horrours around him, 
stopped suddenly short, as if petrified, deprived of hearing and mo- 
tion. The guide took him in his arms, wrapped him up in his own 
garments ; opened his breast and pressed him to it, to communicate 
to him some portion of the heat of his body, spoke affectionately to 
him to encourage and console him ; but in vain; he clasped a corpse 

The other, Mr. Branckley, terrified at the outbreak of the storm, fell 
down on the snow, stupitied with cold. He half rose up at umes 
and embraced the knees of their guide, as though to thank him for 
his efforts in belalf of his friend. But when he saw that that friend 
was lost to him for ever, he began to shrink, spite of all the attentions 
of his tutor. He gradually ceased to turn his eves towards the stiff. 
ened corpse, and let his head fall on the snow, never to raise it again 

The tutor, in despair at these scenes of horrour, bore them, never- 
theless, with manly courage. As soon as the storm was over, and 
it did not last long, he placed one of the frozen bodies on the guide's 
shoulders, and bore the other himself to the nearest cottage. Every 
means that could be obtained was there tried to restore them to 
animation, but in vain, and the unhappy tutor repaired to Geneva 
to order two coffins for his ill-fated pupils, whose carriage and cou- 
rier were yet waiting for them to pursue their tour of pleasure. Be- 
fore the day fixed for their interment, the tutor was dead. His 
strength of constitution saved him at the Col; grief destroyed him 
at Geneva. A third coffin was ordered, and the funeral was at- 
tended by all the crowd of gay travellers assembled in that city. 


SOME PARTICULARITIES OF GOETHE. 


A distinguished painter, M. de Keilhoeltzer, who was on habits 
of great intimacy with Goethe during the last twelve years of his 
life, has given us an account of some of the great man’s peculiari- 
ties, of which the publick was previously ignorant. 

Light and warmth Goethe loved above all things; and conse- 
quently, the higher the temperature, the gayer and the more conver- 
sible was he. He used to say jestingly, that if a man could form 
beforehand a true idea of the horrours of winter, he would hang 
himself inthe autumn, sooner than endure them. He wonld never 
allow the windows of his study or of his sleeping-room to be opened ; 
even if the air was fairly noxious, he found it comfortable. It was 
only in his absence, and at the risk of being severely censured, 
that those around him would sometimes, acting from a well- 
grounded anxiety for his health, throw open these two apartments 
to change the air in them. 

Goethe was insensible to unpleasant odours, with the single ex- 
ception of that of rotten apples—an odour which, by a singular con- 
trast, Schiller was peculiarly fond of. Goethe walked one day into 
Schiller’s study, and not finding him at home, determined to await 
his return, and sat down not far from the poet's desk, but soon ex 
perienced a stupour which gained gradually upon him, and did not 
disappear until he was fairly in the street. Schiller’s servant set to 
work to find, if possible, what could have produced such an effect 
on Goethe's nerves ; and found ona shelf above the desk, a score 
or so of apples, all more or less rotten, with which the author of 
Joan of Arc had provided himself, in order to perfume to his taste 
what he called his ** workshop.” 

Goethe, whether at home or in society, always endeavoured to 
snuff with his own hands all the candles near him, because, as he 
used to say, it was an operation that no one could perform to his sa- 
tisfaction. He has even been known to leave more than one party 
abruptly, because the servants had not snuffed the candles that 
stood before him in a way that pleased him, and because there were 
no snuffers on the table, wherewith to correct their blunders. He 
did not like to be asked how he did, and if sucha question was put 
tohim when he happened to be in the least indisposed, he was 
vexed, and without making any answer, would change the conversa- 
He loved life, but loved good health 


“The only things | now fear,” he 


tion to some other subject. 

more, and did not fear death 
would say, in the last year of his life, ** are diseases, and a painful 
end. If God will grant me an easy death, and that soon, itis all I ask.” 





THE KING CF BAVARIA. 
We notice by the Milan Gazette, that the king of Bavaria arrived 
He is travelling through Italy under the name of 
A good stury is told of an adventure that 
In August 


there lately. 
Count of Augsburg 
happened to him on his first setting out on his journey 
of last year, his majesty was pleased to issue a decree, forbidding 
the wearing of mustachios by any but military men, and ordering 
the proper authorities to arrest all who might violate tiis provision 
Soon the moustaches began to fall, like withered leaves before the 
autumn blast, and it so happened that the decree had been obeyed 


by all without a murmur, and there was nota single instance of | 


Early this spring, however, the gendarmes on duty 


continuaney. 


' fell in with a train of travelling carriages filled with gentlemen, one 
of whom sported huge gray mustachios. They required him to 
produce his passport, which he did ; they found it all en regle, but 
as the bearer was described in it as Count of Au, they asked him if 
he was a soldier, to which he replied in the negative. Thereupon 
they pronounced him under arrest, and ordered him to follow them, 
stating, however, that as soon as the offending moustaches had been 
shaved off officially, and at his own expense, he sheuld be at liberty 
to proceed. His companions protested against this severity, and 
intimated to the gendarmes that they might perhaps be sorry for it 
afterwerds. But the guards would listen to nothing of the kind ; 
they insisted on the traveller producing his commission or sacri- 
ficing his moustaches, and had actually laid hands on hun to carry 
the sentence of the law into effect, till the stranger, seeing his last 
entrenchment, so to speak, on the point of being forced, was obliged 
to show off his incognito, and announce himself as Louis-Charles- 
Augustus, king of Bavaria, and Generalissimo of its armies ; where- 
upon the gendarmes released their illustrious prisover, vowing, but 
a little too late, that they would not be caught so again. 





THE LONELINESS OF CELIBACY. 

Monsieur Chateaubriand, ina letter to the Countess of Fontanes, 
the daughter of one of his oldest friends, thus expresses the 
regrets of a man who has outlived the friends and associations of 
his youth—* The past is now my only emplovment—recollections 
of other days murmur faintly in mv ears, like the dashing of waves 
on a distant shore. When I walk in the woods, I often fancy with 
the poct, that the welcome voice of some long-lost friend whispers 
to me in the rustle of a withered leaf. But alas! I have so much 
to regret, that I know not what to mourn. Left alone, I am busied 
putting the empty house in order, and closing the doors and win- 
dows. When these pious duties are discharged, if my friends, 
when I shal! go hence to join them, ask me what I did here, I will 
There will soon be between us 


. 


answer, ‘! was thinking of you 
a community of dust, as well as an union of hearts 

“The men of other days, when they grew old, were less to be 
pitied, and less solitary than those of cur own; if they had lost 
the objects of their affection, at least but little else was changed ; 
though strangers to the youth around them, thev were at home in 
But now, a laggard in this world sees not only men die, 


& 


society 
but ideas ; principles, manners, tastes, pleasures, pains, sentiments, 
nothing is hke what he once knew; he 1s a being of a diflerent spe. 
cies from those among whom he is to finish his days.” 





PHRENOLOGICAL NOTICES, 


Tue original copy of the following communication, politely fur- 
nished to the Mirror several months since by Mr. Comer, was ac- 
cidentally lost. We have much pleasure now in copying it from the 


Phrenological Review 


MR. GEORGE COMBE 
ON THE SIZE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT'S BRAIN, 


Mr. Evrror—The following paper was recently received from a 
relative of mine, at present in Edinburgh, and was procured for the 
purpose of insertion in your journal. The triend referred to was 
present when Mr. Combe made the examination of which the result 
is here presented ; and in reply for permission to send to me the 
developments for imsertion in the American Phrenological Journal, 
Mr. Combe very politely sent the paper, accompanied by a note, 
giving permission to my friend to make any use of it which might 
be wished. Some additional interest will probably now be given to 
anything from the pen of this gentleman, from the fact of his hav- 
ing become personally known to the American publick as a lec- 
turer on the science, which he has long and successfully studied ; 
and of which he 1s now certainly the most philosophical advocate 
living. This interest will be still further increased, at least to those 
who have attended Mr. Combe’s lectures, by their recollection that 
in the latter half of his secoad lecture he was somewhat extended 
in the remarks he made on the head of Sir Walter Scott, as strik- 
ingly exemplifying the great principle of our science, * That, other 
things being equal, size is 4 measure of power - 

The paper bears internal ev idence of being designed for publica 
tion ; and I have ascertained, by inquiry of Mr. Combe, that it was 
designee for the Londen (late Edinburgh) Phrenological Journal 
In the January number of that journal it will appear; and if vou 
insert it, its appearance in both jo rnals will be nearly simoulta- 
neous: as yet it has never appe ared in print On receiving the ar 
ticle, I waited on Mr. Combe to solicit his permission to forward it 
to you, and that permission was most promptly and politely afford- 
ed; you will, therefore, I feel assured, very gladly afford ita place. 

Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott has an extensive circulation 
in this country; and, of course, the note which gave occasion to 
the existence of Mr. Combe’s article is, to the same extent, afford- 
ing to the enemies of phrenology a plausable pretext for opposing 
it. On this account, it 1s important that the antidote should accom 
pany the disease ; in other words, that Mr. Combe’s article should 
be preserved in your pages , 
a thousand, in this country, who read Lockhart's work, should ob- 
tain a sight of the London Phrenological Journal; while yours, I 
trust, will be at least as generally read here, as the work of Scott's 
biographer. It may operate beneficially, also, in another way : the 
exposure made by Mr. Combe, of the unfairness, or ignorance, or 


because it 1s not possible that one in 


prejudice, of a medical practitioner, when making a professional re- 
port of a professional exams will long remain, mm ferrercm, 
over those medical men who remain hostile to phrenolegy, if they 
shall ever have the opportunity, and feel the inclination, to walk in 
the footsteps of Mr. Clarkson; will render them morally certain 
that they will be made, im such a case, to participate in his unenvi. 
able notariety, as a partial, contracted, and unphilosophical reporter 
of a professional operation I remain, sir, very truly yours, ERWAN 





iation, 


For the American Phrenological Journal. 
In the seventh volume of Mr. Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter 
Scott, page 394, there is a foot-note to the foliowing effect 


Abbotsford, September 23, 1832 —This forenoon, in the presence 
of Dr, Adolphus Ross, trom Edinburgh, and my father, 1 proceeded 
to examine the head of Sir Walter Scott. 

On removing the upper part of the cranium, the vessels on the 
surface of the brain appesred slightly turgid; and on cutting inte 
the brain, the cineritious substance was found of a darker hue than 
natural, and a greater thon usual quantity of serum m the ventri- 
cles. Excepting these appearances, the mght hemisphere seemed 
in @ healthy state ; but m the left, in the choroid plexus, three 
distinct, though small, hydatids were found ; and on reaching the 
corpus striatum, it was discovered diseased, a considerable portion 
of it being mm a state of ramollissment The blood-vessels were 
ina healthy state. ‘The brain was not large. 


(Signed) J. B. CLARKSON 


On reading this report, the feeling in the mind of every reflecting 
person must be that of astonishment at the extreme pavetty and 
vagueness of its details ; and, as an almost necessary consequence, 
a suspicion of unintentional, but not less real, partiality on the part 
of the reporters. ‘Taking ito consideration the general mterest 
which exists on the subject of phrenology, and the eagerness with 
which important facts, lavourabie or adverse to its pretensions, are 
examimed and canvassed, it ts, perhaps, not gomg too far to affirm, 
that nine out of every ten readers will peruse the above report chiefly 
with reference to its bearing on phrenology ; and will rise from the 
perusal biassed for or against its truth, according to the opinion 
which they furm of i's accuracy of conclusiveness Knowme, in- 
deed, the extreme desire which exists among the opponents of phre- 
nology to find out adverse fects m the organization of men of re- 
markable mental powers, and aware of the hostility to the science 
entertained by Sir Walter Scott during hfe, we cannot resist the 
couviction that the reporters themselves proceeded to the examina- 
tion of his brain, with the clear perception of the importance which 
would be attached to it, asa matter of phrenological evidence ; and, 
consequently, that in limiting themselves to the darkness visible of 
the above statement, they shrunk from the duty they owed to sei- 
ence, and trom the example set before them im the cases of other 
men, the equals and supernours of Sa Walter Scott. When Byron, 
Cuvier, or D puytren, died, we were not leit to the vayue opinion 
of any man that their bras were small or large, but their condition 
and we were furnished with an account ol 
drachmes, from 
which every one could deduce But when we 
consrast this mode of proceeding with Mr. Clarkson's meagre Opi: 
nion that Sir Walter's brain was * not large,” we feel at once the 
lamentable want of precision, which entirely destroys the value of 
If he had measured or weighed of it, with reference 


was minutely described, 


their respective weishts in pounds, ounces, and 


his Own cConciusions 


his testimony 
to any fixed standard, he would have stood on unassailable ground ; 
but apt as men are to vary in ther estimates of things of which 
they form merely a rough guess, we can attach no definite meaning 
to Mr. Clarkson's assurance He obviously could not say that Sor 
Walter's was a small brain; and yet such is the meanmg whieh 
every anu-phrenologist attaches to his statement—a meaning at va- 
riance with fact, and which he was bound to have obviated by a 
stricter examination, and the use ef more precise expressions It 
may be, that he and the frends of Sur Walter felt a delicacy in al 
lowing Sir Walter's train to become a subject of philosophical or 
popular discussion, and, therefore, wished to withhold all details 
If so, | admit at once that they had a mght to consult their own feel- 
ings in the matter, and to withhold all information, if they pleased 
But the same motives did not warrant them in giving forth a docu- 
ment calculated to mislead the publick from its mherent vagueness, 
and, therefore, equally injurious to the truth, as if purposely de- 
signed for its obstrucuon. In fact, the course they have followed 
is the only one by which controversy could be excited ; for had the 
necessary details been given, there would have been no room for 
difference of opinion. Whereas Mr. Clarkson's statement, that the 
brain was * not large,” having been adopted by anti-phre nologists 
as implying that it was sma/li, and there being ample evidence it 
was * Nor sinall,”’ discussion becomes snavoidable, ull the 8p) pa- 
rent discrepancy be removed 

The extraordinary meagreness of Mr. Clarkson's report is further 
shown m its utter disregard of another question, Which has inter- 
ested physiologists for some years back, viz. : the influence of the 
size and depth of the cerebral convolutions on the mental power 
Strong grounds have been assigned for believing that large and 
deep convolutions are favourable to vigour the mind. Never was a 
better opportunity than that aflorded by Sir Walter Scott's de ath, of 


obtaining clear evidence in proof or disproof of this allegation ; 


and 
yet nota syllable occurs in the report on the subject 

If the three medical practitioners whose names are connected 
t ated by hostility to phren logy in their 
ard of the inte 
lor a more 


with the report, were not act 


examination, they have d 
rest equally of physiolog 





splayed a lamenta 
cal and phrenological science ; 


disreg 


meagre description of the brain ef ene of the most distinguished mea 
of his age, has not recently been presented to the publick The 
phrenologists constantly call for evidence, and when they are per 
mitted, they fur It is the opponents who conceal or omut ; 
and yetal they had any confide the grounds of ther own re 
jection of the sc e, they would acc ulate evidence with greater 


zeal than they display iu suppressing it 

As the sulyect is interesting, I beg leave to p 
best evidence which, according to my information, 
garding the size and development of Sir Walter Scott's head 

In January, 1831, Mr 
tled in Rome, lived for several days at Abbotsford, and modelled a 
bust of Sir Walker Scott. Mr Macdonald was then a practical phre 
nologist. He knew that no bust, authentick m the 
Sir Walter's head, existed ; and he bestowed every possible atten 
He assured 
of the head in different directions 


sent you with the 





now exists re 


Lawrence Macdonald, sc: Iptor, now set. 


measurement of 


tion to render his work a true representation of nature 
me that he measured the size 
with callipers, and preserved the dimensions in the clay ; while he 
modelied every portion of the 
exhibit the outlines and proportions as exactly as his talents could 


Sor Wa! 


surface with the utmost care, so as te 
er sat four hours at a time to him, dictating 


accomplish 
Laidlaw Sir Wal! 


a romance all the while to his amanvensis, Mr 


ter’s vigour, both bodily and mental, had by that time declined: and 
his features had lost part of ther mental expression. The bust bears 
evidence, in the features, of this decay of power; but there is no 


t 


reason to believe that the disease had 


ition of the skull 


at that time 


This bust, therefore 


existed so long 
: , _ 
anv cimir , furme 


ch now exists of the dimensions and relative pro- 


as to Cause 
the best record w 
portions of the different parts of Sir Walter Scott's head; and as 
is In NV possession, I present you with the following measure- 
ments, and note of the size of the organs. It will be seen that the 
head was really large 


} 
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The hair, as represented in the marble bust, is short, and, in the 
crown, thin. If, therefore, we deduct two eighths of an inch from 
the following measarements, they will probably approach very closely 
to those which would have been afforded by the head itself. 


eight inches and two-eighths ; 


From individuality to the occipital spine, 
cautiousness to 


destructiveness to destructiveness, six and three-eighths ; 
Cautiousness, five and six eighths ; comparison to conc entrativeness, seven 
and two-seveuths ; secretiveness to secretiveness, six and four-eighths 





The following measurements are made where there ts no hair 

From ideality to ideality, four inches and six-eighths; constructiveness 
to constructiveness, five. 

In the following measurements, the hair may be estimated as 
equal to one-eighth of an inch, which should be deducted 








From the hole in the ear to firmness, six inches and six-eichths ,; henevo- 
lence, six and six-eighths ; individuality, five and five-eighths; occipital 
spine, four and four-eighths ; from the lower margin of individua ity to the 





centre of benevolence, four and four-eighths , from the iower margia of in- 


dividuality to the centre of veneration, tive and six-eighths 

The anteriour lobe is very large in the lower region. It is large 
in the middle line. In the upper region it ts less. The coronal re- 
gion is large [tis rather stort from before backwards, but very 
high above casuality. Veneration and hope are the predominating 
organs. ‘lhe coronal region rises to an unusual height The base 
of the brain, particularly im the posteriour lobe, is large 

The relative proportions of the organs, as they appear on the bust, 
may be thus estimated 





} Amativeness, large 17 Hope, large 

2 Philoprogenitiveness, large 18 Wonder, very large 

3 Concentrativeness, moderate. | 19 Ideality, full. 

4 Adbesiveness, rather large. 20 Wit, full. 

5 Combativeness, large. 21 Imitation, very large. 

6 Destructiveness, rather large. 22 Individuality, rather large 
7 Secretiveness, large 23 Form, large 

bs] 


Acquisitiveness, full. Itis difficult | 24 Size, moderate 
to estimate thisorgan fromthe | 25 Weight, large. 
way the hair is disposed over it 26 Colouring, rather large. 








9 Constructiveness, full. 27 Locality, very large 
10 Self-esteem, large 28 Number, moderate It is difficult 
11 Love of approbation, large. to ascertain this organin a bust. 
12 Cautiousness, rather full The | 29 Order, full 
back part of this organ is defi- | 30 Eventuality, very large 
cent.* 31 Time, large. 
13 Benevolence, very large. 32 Tune, full 
14 Veneration, very large. 33 Language, rather large. 
15 Firmness, very large 34 Comparison, very large. 
16 Conscientiousness, full 35 Causalhty, full 


Ihave seen a cast purporting to be one of Sir Walter Scott's 
head, and which is said to have been taken in Paris ; but it 1s widely 
at variance with Mr. Macdonald's bust, and also with my recollec- 
tion of Sir Walter's head; which I have seen at least a thousand 
times, and closely observed. It was the highest head, from the ear 
to Veneration, that | ever beheld; and in the lower region of the 
anteriour lobe, as well as in Benevolence, Imitation, and Wonder, 
it had few equals. ‘The only evidence which could be appealed to in 
support of the assertion of its being small, is the fact, that he wore 
a small hat. But the hat affords a measure of the circumference of 
part of the head, and not of the height or whole magnitude of the 
head, and therefore does not afford a measure of the size of the 
head that can be relied upon for scientifick purposes. In Sir Wal- 
ter's head, the upper and lateral portions of the forehead were only 
full, Cautiousness was rather full, and Concentrativeness only mo- 
derately developed ; which organs, collectively, determine the di- 
mensions of the circumference of the bat; while the forehead and 
coronal region towered high into its artificial cavity, without render- 
ing any enlargement in that quarter necessary 

While, therefore, | controvert the statement that Sir Walter's 
brain was * not large,’ and maintain that, in the propensities, in 
the lower region of the anteriour lobe, in the middle of the anteriour 
lobe, and in the coronal region, it was actually large, I do not sub- 
scribe to the opinion that Sir Walter Scott stood in the highest rank 
of intellectual, and much less of general, mental greatness. In ex- 
act correspondence with those regions of the brain which were large, 
he manifested vigorous observing and descriptive powers ; witha 
vast insight into human feeling and action. But, also, in corres- 
pondence with those parts of the brain which were not largely de- 
veloped, he was deficient in philosophick penetration and compre- 
hensiveness. He has not struck out, or even adopted and imbo- 
died, any great principle calculated to excite his race to moral and 
intellectual improvement ; and his poetry wants the splendid eleva- 
tion of that of Shakspeare, Milton, and Byron. In short, he was an 
extraordinary man in an extensive, but still in a limited and secor. 
dary sphere ; and this is all that truth permits us to say of his genus. 

It will bo observed, that the whole of the perceptive organs, ex- 
cept that of Size, are well developed. I have stated reasons (Sys- 
tem of Phrenology, page 366, third edition) for believing that this 
organ takes cognizance of Distance, and gives a talent for Perspec- 
tive. Sir Walter mentions that he had an eve for scenery, and tried 
to draw, but somehow or other failed in his attempts. The large 
development of the knowing organs probably gave him the acute 
perception of external objects, which he calls an eve for scenery, 
while his deficiency in Size was probably the cause of his failure in 
drawing ; a low degree of that organ being attended by feebleness 
in the power of representing perspectiveness. ; 


I am, ete., Grorert Compe. 





SKETCHES OF REAL LIFE, 


THE IMPROVISATRICE OF FLORENCE. 


*Tamadaughter of that land, 

Where the poet's fire and the painter's hand 

Are most divine. Iam of Florence.’ —L. E. L 

Lavra Zicciona, the daughter of a celebrated physician, at the 

age of eighteen was one of the most attractive personages in Flo 
rence. However [taly may have degenerated, none can deny her 
the merit of fully appreciating genius and talent. In the present 
case, J,aura’s fame as an improvisatrice and poetess ensured her 
that notice and acceptance which she was unentitled to claim on the 
ground of personal beauty, wealth, or birth. Whilst she was delight 
ing the Florentine princes in their Palladian halls—whilst crowded 
audiences listened to her lavs of love or chivalry—little did ihe 
admiring throng suspect that the impassioned poetess was then suf 
fering the pangs of unrequited love! But soit was! Laura was 
susceptible to the charms of personal beauty, t ough entirely desti- 








* In a number of observations which I have made, I have seen the ante- 
riour portion of Cautiousness large and the posteriour portion small, and in 
other instances, the posteriour was large and the interiour small. From 


these facts, I think it probable that two organs are included ia the space 
now allotted to Cautiousness. 





tute of that goodly gift herself. Signor Stephano was the youth 
upon whom our heroine had most unfortunately fixed her affections, 
and in all respects the signor justitied the taste of his youthful wor- 
shipper. The signor was a cadet of one of those noble houses 
who claim descent from the contemporaries of the Cesars ; his per- 


son was of the most graceful form, his head worthy of the Apollo, | 


his mind richly stored with the learning of the ancients, and with 
all modern accomplishments. Signor Stephano had been one of the 
first to discover and foster the genius of the youthful votary of the 
muses. He had repeatedly protected her from insult, and had at 
all times treated ber with a kindness that went to the heart of the 
too susceptible girl. She became passionately attached ; but, alas! 
Signor Stephano observed nothing of this, or, if he did casually 
notice that Laura's eye brightened when he entered her presence, 
ora sigh escaped her when he departed, he ascribed it to another 
source than its true one ; he thought it merely the natural gratitude ot 
asensitive heart towards a liberal benefactor and a powerful protector 

Laura loved, but not without hope; the signor was unmarried, 
nor was it known that he was attached to any lady, neither was the 
signor a man of gallantry, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, 
so that the poetess hoped that the signor’s halitual kindness might 
at last ripen into a deeper feeling. Matters had gone on thus for 
many years, and the girl had ripened into womanhood, but neither 
her feelings nor his had changed ; still she hoped—but the hope was 
blighted! Stephano had been appoints d an attaché to a mission to 
the court of Madrid Whulst there, he had becoine enamoured of 
a dark-evyed Castilian, Donna Isabel de Murcia; her he had wedded, 
and Laura Zicciola was thrown into despair No longer had musick 
or poetry charms for her—she shortly sunk into despondency ; her 
former haunts and habits were neglected. and she sat moodily brood- 
ing over her nopeless passion. Her father, Doctor Zicciola, died about 
two years after this event, and Laura found herself her own mistress, 


in the possession of a small independency arising from her father’s 





savings and the result of her own exertions 

We are not sufficiently read in the intricaeies of the human heart to 
know what it was that induced Laura shortly after to settle her affairs 
in Florence and depart for Madrid ; thts, however, she did, and she set- 
tled herself in a small house, with a respectable elderly female as 
her companion She gradualivy resumed her habits of improvisa- 
tion, and her fame quickly flew through Madrid 
among others, heard of the fame of his countrywoman and protegee ; 
he mentioned the circumstance to the donna, and it was agreed 
between them that the talented Florentine should be invited to their 
house, not as a publick performer, but asa fnend and countrywoman 
Poor Laura’s heart beat high as she entered the mansion of him her 
soul held most dear, and when he greeted her in his usual kind man- 
ner, her feelings overpowered her, and she burst into tears Both 
Donna Isabel and the signor were somewhat astonished at this dis- 
play of sensibility, and for the first time a suspicion of the tri th 
glanced through the mind of her former patron. After this time the 
signor cautiously avoided taking the least notice of the poetess ; 
she perceived it, and at once knew that her secret had been discov- 
ered. Ashamed and mortified, she gave up all society, and now 
she found that the object of her tenderness did not in the slightest 
degree respond to her feelings Hope altogether fled, and as love can 
hardly exist without hope, the violence of her attachment abated 

Signor Stephano had returned to Florence with his bride, and 
now Laura no longer had reason to avoid society; her old habits 
returned, except that her exertions to please were gratuitous, a d 
she was a welcome guest at the honses of the highest nobility 
Some years after this, Don Pedro de Lara, a general in the Spanish 
service, and governour of Mexico, had obtained leave of absence 
from the colony, and had returned to Madrid for the purpose of 
arranging his affairs in the mother country, and ultimately settling 
altogether in the New World. ‘The don had been repeatedly thrown 
into the society of the amprorisatrice, and the more he saw of her 
the more he considered her as eminently suited to make him happy. 
He thought that the genius and talents of Laura would, in the col- 
ony, shine out with a resplendence which would make him the most 
envied of governours ; he offered his hand, and her youthful passion 
being extinguished, she accepted it, if not with the expectation of 
enjoying exquisite felicity from the union, at least with the hope of 
moderate happiness 

Don Pedro ana his bride departed for Mexico, and after a pros- 
perous voyage, the thunder of the cannon announced the return of 
the governour; but before they landed the don found courage to 
mention a circumstance which should have been stated earlier 
Don Pedro, during his previous residence in Mexico, had formed a 


connexion with a female of half-blood, her father bemg a Spaniard, 


Signor Stephano, 








her mother an Indian; this woman was residing in the palace with 
her family. The fact of the don having a mistress did not at all 
affect Laura; she considered it all in the course of things; so she 
good-humouredly asked the governour his intentions with regard 
to lis family. ‘The don replied that he would take care that Laura 
should not be incommoded by the female, and that he would re- 
move her to a separate establishment as soon as possible, and at the 
same time promised that no renewal of intimacy should take place. 

For some weeks after the arrival of the governour and his lady 
they lived very happily; he was aman of sense and could well 
appreciate the genius of his wife. Up to this time he had not found 
courage to imtimate to his mistress that she must remove, and that 
all intimacy had ceased. At last the blow fell upon her like a thun- 
derbolt ; she was a half-educated, passionate creature—a 
every impulse—she threw herself at Lara's feet, deprecated the 
separation, promised to avoid all offence to Donna Laura; only let 
her rest under the same roof as her beloved—onlv let her children 
enjoy their father’s notice and protection. Don Pedro, im an un- 
guarded moment, consented; but, as an honourable man, avoided 





slave to 


his former n This enraged her; 
she found, contrarv to her expectations, that Lara’s European wf 


had obtained an influence over him wt ever possessed. A 


a | communication with Istress 





ich she? 


bad passionsof her soul were awakened ; she medit 





sted revere ; 
nd, with the cunni g of her nation, she four d means to accou pats 
it. Don Pedro was absent : 


man found access to 








in the intertour on business. 7 





apartments of Tat ra, ar d infosed peison 
into some food which had been prepared for her; when she supposed 


that the potrson had partly performed its work, she rushed imto her 





room and there found her in the agonies of death. With a demo- 
mack laugh of triumph, she boasted of what s! ad done, and was 
immediately seized bv the servants and removed to prison. Laura 


died a victim to jealously and revenge 
and found that his accomplished wife had been murdered 
was his revenge—his former mistress was condemned to be burned 
atthe stake! Don Pedro instantly quitted the country ; he returned 
to Madrid, and retired to a convent 

7 


Lara returned to his palace 
Stern 


LITERARY MISCELLANIES. 


THE DAYS THAT ARE PAST. 


BY EPES SARGENT. 


We will not deplore them, the days that are past; 
The gloom of misfortune 1s over them cast; 

They were lengthened by sorrow and sullied by care, 
Their griefs were too many, their joys were too rare; 
Yet now that their shadows are on us no more, 

Let us welcome the prospect that brightens before! 


We have cherished fair hopes, we have plotted brave schemes, 
We have lived till we find them illusive as dreams; 

Wealth has melted hke snow that is grasped in the hand, 
And the steps we have climbed have departed like sand ; 

Yet shall we despond while of health unl ereft, 

And honour, bright honour, and freedom are left! 





O! shall we despond, while the pages of time 

Yet open before us their records sublime! 

While, ennobled by treasures more precious than gold, 
We can walk with the heroes and martyrs of old; 
While humanity whispers such truths in the ear, 

As it softens the heart, like sweet musick, to hear. 


O! shall we despond, while with vision stil free, 
We can gaze on the sky and the earth and the sea; 
While the sunshine can waken a burst of delght, 

And the stars are a joy and a glory by night: 

While each harmony running through nature can raise 
In our spirits the impulse of gladness and praise! 








O! let us no longer then vainly lament 

Over scenes that have faded, and cays that are spent; 
But, by faith unforsaken, unnwed by muisct 
On Hope's waving banner still fixed be o 
And should Fortune prove cruel ar l 


Let us look to the future and not to the pas 











MaGNonta GRaANDIFLORA.—This fine tree appears to have beer 
first brought to Europe, from the banks of the Mississippi, in 1732, 
by a French officer of marines, who planted it at his native place, 
Maillardiére, about four miles from Nantes. Here the Magnolia 
grew and flourished; but, its introducer having died, little notice 
was taken of it; and, when observed, it was only supposed to be 
some variety of the common laurel/, which it resembled in its leaves 
Thirty vears afterwards it flowered, and was then discovered by M, 
Bonam}, professor of botany at Nantes, to be the Magnolia Gran- 
diflora of Linneus. Ata meeting of the states at Bretagne, held 
at Nantes in 1760, M. Bonami pre 
in flower to the Princess de Rohan Cha 
1dmiration, that its fame shortly after reached the ears of Lous the 
Fifteenth. The monarch was then ornamenting his garden at the 
Petit Trianon, and had there some small plants of the Megnolia 
Grandiflera, which had, in the meantime, been re-introduced into 
Europe by one of the English collectors ; and when Louis beard 
that he had in his own dominions a tree of this rare exotick, forty 
feet in height, which was covered with blossoms every vear, he sent 
two of his gardeners to examine it, with orders to transport it to 
Versailles, of they could ensure its liv: 
! 





' 


ed a branch of this M wnola 


ot, and it excited so n 








ta This if was a formida- 








ble obstacle ; and the wardeners reporting that they feared it wou) 


not survive its removal, it was suffered to remain at Maillardiere 
Thirty vears more bronght the revolution, and, amidst the general 
destruction, the poor Magnolia did not escape ; 

the war of La Vendée, and its branches were cut for firewood 


it was mutilated in 

MILTON AND GALILEO.—Florence and its environs, beautiful as 
they are, acqu're attraction from the memories with which thev are 
blended. What English visiters can look at Faesole witheut re- 
membering that our own Milton has visited it too; and commemo- 


rated it and Galileo in his Paradise Lost? 





** His ponderous shield, 
Ethereal temper, mussy, ge and round, 









n his shoulders like the moon, whose orb 
plick glass the Tuscan artist views 
At eve g from the top of Faesol 
Or in Valdarno, to descry new Jan 
Rivers, or mountains, on her spotty globe.” 


Who can forbear dwelling with deep interest on the meeting of 
two such master minds as those of Galileo” and M 
ton, and faneying their conversation? Galileo, 


paired vision in t} 


the ** starry 
already with u 
ose eyes which had so long contemplated the 


that, dazzie 


heavens, and made such discoveries in their starry lore, 
’ 





by the wonders thev deserbed, they became at a later pe 

shrouded im darkness; and Milton, doomed to lese his sight, which 
seemed to have been only granted him long enough to have filled 
his glorious mind with images whose brightness never ¢ scaped from 


it, butembued his work with unfad 





ing light long after he hunself 
physical sense of it 
} 


1 th ay } 
en mv eves dwell on the sunny I aesore, and pec} 


had ceased to enjoy all I love to think of this 





meeting, W eus 
summit with two such spirits. 

Mort worps ror Musick. —We have been talking a good deal 
lately about * words for musi a and what sort of things thev ought 
The * Morning Chronic! 
retto, which piaces the success of our exhortauons, so tar 
Here it is— 


to be. seiects @ specimen trom the 


latest | 





iw aremarkable pomt of view 


»€8 Siumoers 0 





nus st 





A fearful notse disturb’d our 
{ as torrent’s roar is na 

And tn an wistant, we were up and dress" 

veard of a man wi 

had run awav from a mad bull, with some damage to his unment 


Tits puts us in mind of an anecdote we once 





ables. * The bull,’ said he, in an eloquent and sublime ercscend 
that ought to have been set to musick,) “the bull roared like t 
der—I ran Ike ning—and, in jumping over the hedze, 
sas if fie Rand earth were coming togeth e 

Bexevorence — Mr. Charles Burney, writing te Miss More, re- 
lates a natural trait of benevolence in a little child Phis child was 
present atthe plav of Jane Shore, and being in the front of the 
stage box at a country theatre, and hearing the wretched Jane m 
vain supplicating **a morsel to support her famished soul,” and 
erving out, ““aive 1 mut to eat!” the child, not five vears old, 
ouched with her distress, sa ‘am, will you have my ol- 
lange ?” which the and:ence imuch more than the arte 








ficial words of the a 





Some of the * ginnuwine™’ morus multicaulis sold in the Sonth, 
not having sprouted with the expected rapidity, Cuffee proposed to 


|| his master to hatch out the eggs by placing them under the hens 
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LITERARY NOTICES, 


“Richelieu; a play in five acts, by E. L. Bulwer.” 


New-York: Harper 
and Brothers. 


We see by the London papers that this play has already passed 
through ten editions in that metropolis, and that it has been produced 
by Macready upon the Covent-Garden boards with success. Asa 
dramatick production we think it inferiour to the ** Lady of Lyons.” 


t is not so ** well-divested in the scenes,” and the interest droops 





before we arrive at the denouement. It is more like a dramatized 


povel than a thoroughly wrought play. Yet there are many pas- 
sages of remarkable power, which no one but Bulwer could have 
written. ‘ Richelieu” can never meet with the popularity of the 
«Lady of Lyons” upon the stage. It is, however, a work which 
will materially add to the reputation of the author, and will, in the 
closet, give undoubted satisfaction. The character of Richelieu is 
portrayed with masterly skill, and the fact that the subject of the 
play 1s essentially undramatick makes the triumph of the dramatist 
the more remarkable. One of the most effective scenes in the whole 
play is that at the close of the fourth act where Richelieu replies 


to Baradas, who has scoffed at his gray hairs 


Baradas. (Aside ) His mind 
And life are breaking fast! 

Richelieu. (Overhearing him.) Irreverent ribald! 
If so, beware the falling ruins! Hark ! 
I tell thee, scorner of these whitening hairs, 
When this snow melteth there shall come a fl 
Avaunt! my name is Riche 
Walk blindfold on; behind thee stalks the headsman 
Ha! ha '—hov l ? 





od! 





cu—lI defy thee! 








pale he is Heaven save my country! 


By the author of “ Calavar,” “ Nick of 
Philade!phia: Lea and Bianchard. 


“The Adventures of Robin Day.” 
the Woods,” etc. In two vols. 
Had ths work been put forth anonymously, we should have com- 
mended it as a production of considerable merit and more promise. 
But it is strikingly inferiour to the former productions of Dr. Bird, 
and, measured by his own standard, it 1s found wanting. The plot 
is meagre ; the characters, with one exception, are characterless, 


and many of the scenes ineffective. The author appears to have 








sat down to his task without any settled story or plan in his head, 


and to have trusted to luck for such incidents as his imagination 
might pick up by the way, not knowing whether the work would 
“turn out a song or a sermon.”’ One of the best scenes ts the 
adventure with Hellcat in Mr. Bloodgood’s house at mght; and 
there is considerable fun in the dashing impetuosity and patriotick 
exploits of Mr. Richard Dare. In spite of the rambling and undra- 
matick style in which the story is conducte d, the book is s Iperiour 
to most of the English novels of the day, and will, undoubtedly, prove 


attractive to many classes of readers 





“The Life and Adventures of Nicholas Nickleby. 
Blanchard 


Philadelphia: Lea and 


The thirteenth number of this inimitable work by Charles Dick- 
ens, has been given to the American publick, illustrated with two 


capital etchings. There 1s no falling-off in the humour and interest 


of the narrative. The scenes between Mrs. Nickleby and the insane 


old gentleman, who makes love to her, are admirably hit-off; as is 
the interview between John Browdie and his bride, with holas and 





the Squeers’s—where the promising Master Wackford, feasts **at the 
enemy's expense,’’ much to the satisfaction of his estimable father 
“The History of the Navy of 

more Cooper. 


the United States of America.” Ry J. Feni- 
In two vols. Philadelphia: Lea and Blanchard 


W 


Here is a subject which Mr. Cooper is amply qualified to illus- 


trate. As far as our own observation extends, he has executed his 





task honestly and well. He has, with great ingenuity, fused his 
materials into one continuous history, preserving a de cree ot unity, 
which heightens the interest and merit of the work. Commencing 
from the earliest period of our naval history, he has brought down 
the narrative to the close of the last war, presenting a complete and 
most valuable record. The work at once assumes a place among 
the standard historical productions of the country, and should be in 


the library of every enlightened Amer.can. 


“Bentley's Miscellany,” edited by W 
J.M 


Harrison Ainsworth. New-York 


Lewe: 
The republications of this able Magazine are issued with remark- 
The 


¢ contributions frem Thomas Moore, Serjeant 


able regularity and rapidity late numbers have been pecu- 


liarly rich, containin 
Talfourd, Dickens, and other conspicuous writers. The am 


eine 
is 


papers, which appear as by the author of “A Parisian Sabbath,” 





wleton Jewett, a young American, 


They are praise din the London 


are from the pen of Isaac A 











journals as 
onof “A 


been 


Tesiding at the west 


among the best things in the Miscellany. The deserpt 


in the April number, has, we perceive, 


Ball at the Tuileries.” 
copied by several of our papers These ske*ches are taken from a 


beautitul 


work published in Boston some nt 
Volumes, entitled * 


that the merit of 


ns since, in two 





Passaves in Foreign Travel.’ Of course now 


these * passages” are endorsed by a London 


magazine, they will be read, praised and copied, although the work 
from which they are derived has been suffered to lie neglected on 
the shelves of the booksel.ers 
* Poems,” by James Nack 

The title of Mr. Nack'’s contemplated publication is altered to 
* Earl Rupert, with other tales and poems.’ We understand it will 
be preceded by an interesting memour of the author, by a distin- 
guished literary character. The work is expected to appear in June. 


— ; : 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The verses in our paper of to-day, under the signature of “ Inez,” will ¢ 
every lover of poetry with their beauly and grace. They are from the pen of a 


young lady of Edinburgh, some of whose productions have appeared tm Biack- | 


There 
ts a spirit, a freedom, and earnestness wn her style, which giwe evidence of the 


wood's Magazine, and recewwed the commendation of Professor Wilson 
possession of true poetical talent. Jt 1s seldom that we have an opportunity of 
commending the compositions ef the young with so much sincerity We are 
told that the lady ts not more distinguished for her literary ettataments than 


for her personal attractions. We shall be pleased to hear from her a 





The beautiful piece on our first page, by Mary Howttt, entitled * Su 
Fields,” 


same author, and * Sun-Dew, 


will delight our readers; as will also, ** War's Alarn 


s, ‘ face 





by Chorley 
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MW @ are sure 


lican liberty throughout the world’ w 


The United States repriered by Charles Mathews 


that the “{inends of repul 
be delighted to learn that Charles Mathews has magnanimously con 
ublication of his book against this country, 


Whether he has been inc 


sented to repress the i 


its inhabitants and institutions luced to 


adopt this course in consequence of the attempts against the life of 
Madame Vestris, instigated by the American government—whether 
our minister at the court of St. James has obtained the quee u's In- 
junction against the publication, calculated as it would be to dis- 


turb the peaceful relations happily existing between the two na- 





tions—or whether, as 1s most probably the case, Mr. Mathews | 


been actuated solely by compunctious motives of generosity and 


compassion toward our promising young rep blick, it 


Suffice it to say, that the Engh 


would be 
needless to inquire 
announce the important 
United States by M 
Once 


resume 


ind gratifying fact, that the book on the 





ie Vestris’s husband, 1s not to be published 
} ‘ 


more, then, may the people of this country breathe freely 
their wonted t 


ms—and renew their 


By the w 


the water inform us—where 1s Gatche 


ore hopes of the 


perpetuity of our institutions , can our brethren across 





An old friend.—Our London correspondent has sent us a beaut 
ful engraving—almost an wWentity—of our esteemed correspondent, 
* the Hon. Fr Hi ory F Re rkelev, M 
liberals the twenty-fourth of July, 1837 
iblished by J. C 


print we value highly 





P. for Bristol, returned bv the 
J. W. Childe, del. HB 
de, Bedford-street, Strand.” This 


There stands our old friend, like a fine scho- 


Hall, scu pt »~P 


lar and a true gentleman, as he 1s, In his very best looks, as natural 





as life, in his library at Berkeley castle, we presume, with hat and 


stick in hand—by the side of a table laden with bills, petitions, 
instinctively 


ete We 
} 


wont to do in days gone 


touched our beaver to him, as we were 





, When he was in the habit of visiting the 


Mirror office, with those admirable papers that used to turn the 
green-room topsy-turvy, and set the town in commotion. The print 
itself is one of the best we have seen 
the U I t 


nave this one 
y here t} - y t 
office, where the innumerao 


As but few copies are in 


ted States, we shall framed and hung in the 





e friends of Mr. Berkeley may see it 


The beautiful paintings 


Miller's paintings of Oregon scenery 


} 


by the American artist, Miller, executed for Sir William Stuart, and 





iilustrative of scenery and adveutures in the Oregon territory, alter 


having been exlubited two or three weeks at the Apollo Gallery, 


have been shipped to England uuntings have excited much 





attention in this city, and will, doubtless, attract much more in E 





rope, from their novelty. A coutemporary justly remarks, that the 


skill of the artist is chiefly shown in his spirited delineations of the 
wild sports of the Far West. The different buffalo hunts, the en 


cuunter with the grislv bear, the hunter's camp, and all ti 





scenes of peril] and adventure through which his pencil has fol 
lowed his gallant friend, are depicted with a life-like force and re- 


ality, that promise a rich renown as a painter 


Bend to your oars. —Our boat clubs are once again in motion, 


and a plenty of sport is to be witnessed on both our rivers. Surely, 


if there is any Ss} ot on the globe, where aquatick amusements snould 


be in vogue, it must be here, circled as we are in the arms of two 


magnificent streams with an outlet to the ocean unsurpassed in its 





tural advantages. A sail to Hoboken at sunrise, when the smooth, 


creamy surface of the Hudson ts just flushed with the orent crim 





son, is no undelightful and unretreshing episo le from the 


prosai K 
realities, the dust and turmoil of city life, whatever our late sitters 


and late risers may think to the contrary. Try it, and our word 


ect to a repetition 
« Bi 


to be entitled ** Tales from Roman 


for it, vou will not ob 


The son of thea tram.”’—Qur attention has been 


thor 





calied to a prose 1s Of A WOrK, 
History,” by Edward Maturin, a son of the celebrated author of 
“Bertram.” He proposes to publish a series of * passages” illus. 


} , , " 
trative ol scenes in the imperal househoids ot Tiberius Claudius 


and Nero From the specimens we have scen, we can commend 


the proposed work to the pu hek favour as replete with interest, dis 


research and dramatick skill. Mr. Edward 


Maturin, thou hi stiila young man, bas shown himseii the! erivor 


of much of hus father’s ge $s, a omises to achieve ar 


not unworthy of his parentage. We trust that a liberal encourage- 


ment may be extended to} lated undertaking. Persons 


s contem; 


disposed to order copies of the * Tales of Roman History,” (the 


subscription price is only one dollar) may leave their names at 


the office of the New FE 





Cologne and New-York —The Nerin, which arrived here a week 
or two since, was the first vessel that ever came to this port direct 


from Cologne in Prussia. 





New-York theatricals —At the Park, Mrs. Gibbs, and Messre 
Jones and Sinclair in opera, and Miss Clifton in tragedy, have been 
attractions. We accidentally omitted, in 


the chef a recent no 


tice of the production of the © Lord of the Isles,” to pay a merited 
tribute of approbation to the efforts of Mr. Jones, who aided mate 
rially in the success of the opera He is always correct, and his 


Miss Clif 


vocal accomplishments are of an order rarely equalled 





ton has produced, durmg her engagement, a new tragedy by Mr 
Fielding, of the Southern theatres. It us entitled * Anna Boleyn,” 
and was quite successful. The brilliant acting of Miss Clifton was 
received with reiterated applaus At the National, opera is still 
the rage. * Cinderelia™ has been produced ina most effective stvle, 
Miss Shirreff, and Messrs. W;'s Seguin and Morley assuming 


parts Noth 
appears to attract like *“ Somnambula™ and 
* Ernest 
drawn excellent houses. Mr. Ha 


pal character int former piece ts full of spirit and 


the principal . however, which can be produced, 
“Amie.” At the 
“Nick of the Woods” 


lin’s persor ition of the princes 


Bowery, Maltravers™ and have 


ywer, and no 


Shaw's ** Alice” without admitting that she 





displays extraordinary talents m the part Niblo’s Opera-house 
0 s iu a dav or two, and then will come “ the tug of war." 

Texan t ris There are two theatres in Houston, “h 
tis well known numbers about six thousand inhabitants, prone pal 


ly emigrants from the United States. The theatres are under the 


separate management of Corn and Carlos, whe do thei best to 





oppose each other. Corrs theatre is the largest and most fashion 


te It is built of wood—has two tiers of boxes, and holds about 
six or seven hundred people rhe price of admission to all parts 
of the house 1s two dollars lhe stage is neatly arranged, the 


scenery good, and the ex respectable Barnes, wile 





and daughter, Plumer, J. Ro Scott, and others, have been starring 


at the ** Corn” Liewellyn' and Holland at the 


—opposed ly Finn, 


‘Carlos. They all did a fair business, the Barnes faintly carrying 


away a considerabic sum of money 


Miss Charlotte being as great 





a favourite there as she 1s everywhere else She ia girl of fine 


talents, and writes as well aa she acts. Barnes and Plumer have 


returned to New-York, and Finn os on his way here. It ow said 


ta plot of ground has been presented to Corn by the corporation 





of Galveston, and that he intends building a new theatre there 


immediately, similar to that in Houston The Texians are exceed 


ingly liberal in their support of theatricals, and we should not be 


surprised to hear that money invested in that wav there produced a 
larger mterest than it does at the north 
Brandywine Springs lor the information of travellers we take 


occasion to state that Mr. Sanderson, jun. will open the well-known 


hotel at Brandywine Springs, on Monday, the twelfth of June. These 


Springs are in the most salubrious and pleasant part of Delaware, 
and are the fashionable resort of the good people of our sister cities, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore We have no doubtthat the butel will 





be thror ged during the warm season, anda more pleasant retreat irom 
the cares and perplexities of tows life, cannot well be imagined 

| Oe nof yz os al the ery.—An admirable 
collection of pa itings, selected t upervision of Mr. Ler 
ring, is now presented for exhibition at the Apollo Gallery We 
shall find space to notice it more particularly hereafter Inthe mear 


time, we may say to our readers, in ail sincerity, if you have any 


taste for the fine arts, and the least pride in their advancement in this 


you cannot fail to ve gratihed 


soner of rank A singular instance of worldly vicis 


situde is mentioned in a case lately reported in the London papers 


It was a proses ition for perjury, inthe course of which it was give 


in evidence that the prosecutrix, Lady Parker, becoming security 





for her sister, Lady Lake, for the sum of nineteen thousand pounds 





im « ‘ ‘ of legal proceedings for its recovery, became 
nmate of t King’s Bench prison, where she officiated as cook to 
the more we y portion of the prisoners 

Chargé des affat We are gratited to learn that our old 


1 and corre sponde m Leggett, has been yppein ed our 


t Wil 


charge des affaires, at Guatemala 


A more suitab appointing nt 


could not have been made. Mr. Leggett is a man of great and 
pecuhar talents; and we hope the clunate of S ith America will 
restore his he alth, impaired, as it has bee try lon, continued and 


arduous literary labou 


1 sanguinary propos Sume one ssent us a long, diploma 
tick-looking document, tied with re tay nd endorsed Propo 
sals for massacring the c-men and radish-boys, with hints to the 
strawberryv-women and other itinerant venders We cannot lend 
an ear to any such tous propo 

Mind your steps A writer in deser r Aaron Burr save 
“He glided rather than walked ; his foot had that quiet, stealthy 
movermne wineh inv tarilvy makes one t k of treachery, and in 

Fi se of a long life, I ve neve t a trank and honoura 
se man to whom ) a etep was habitual 

Ameriwan works in be i Dr. Chan s address on Sel! 
Culture 8 eculogized the warmest terms by the London press 
(ine of them deseribe s lt re as of a thousand time cater 

t to ‘ m “ses invol the publications sent forth 
vy the Society tor t! of | eful Knowledge 

Interesting to wen LUCTS A French journal savs that cabbage 


san ifali remedy for intoxication from wine, and that it bas 
also the power ot preventing ° 
Aningcnuous editor.—A country paper, puffing a new store, says, 


in conclusion, ** We get a prime pair of boots for puttig this in.” 
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I WOULD NOT BE FORGOT. 
A VERY PRETTY MELODY—BY MOZART—ACCOMPANIMENTS ARRANGED BY W.C. PETERS. 
MODERATO. 
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I'm thine for e-vers 


For-get me not, 





Dy 
Se aesies 


I'll ne’erin 
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woe 
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thee, Though lands and seas our 
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I would not be for- 


hearts should 
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then— for-get me not! 
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SECOND VERSE. 


I = afar through life be roving, 
at, though away, 























et See kl eae: a rT” lo- sl My heart will say 
Sess! Ree see REPS 9S ‘Tis only thee that I am loving; 
ai sa , ( } Oh! then—forget me not, 
Forget, forget me not! 
Calo. Echo. 




















IMPROMPTU, 
Written after paying the note of one friend, and trying to borrow from another. 
Writs, to serve a friend, your name 
On a note—expect him to pay the same : 
Ask for a loan, when your purse is low, 


TT] . a ~ 
i CHEVALIERS D' INDUSTRIE IN NEW-ORLEANS.—The Picayune says 


Pickpockets seem to be plenty as blackberries in this community, 
} particularly on and about the Levee. We beg these ingenious gen- 
|| tlemen not to be offended with us, if we put the publick on their 
We do not pretend to deny that the pickpocket is the most 


| guard. 
There is something open and above- 


hunourable of all thieves. 
ground in taking a man’s pocket-book with one hand, while you are 


. | 
y 8 cas w ow. . . - 
Expect his cash like water to fi | enforeing any remarks you may see fit to make, by opposite gestures 


If the note be paid by your friend— 


If in your need he has cash to lend— H 
i 


Then believe, but not till then, 


You may trust in the faith of men! | 


NOTES AND NOTICES. | 


Revotvrionary anecpote.—Mr. B., a merchant of Providence, | 
Rhode Island, and a man quite celebrated afterwards for his libe- | 
rality and publick spirit, was the owner of a most fortunate privateer | 


with the other. Not that we would advise any of our readers to 
follow the profession. No, by no means. The objections are innu- 
merable. To say nothing of the danger and disgrace of detection, 
the profession, in this city at least, is crowded to excess. Unless 
| your talents be of the first order, let us advise you to follow some 
more quiet and popular vocation. If, however, you are confident 
that your genius will bear you out, perhaps you cannot do better 
There are some vulgar prejudices afloat, just at present, which ren- 
der the occupation a trifle dubious, both in the matter of profit and 
honour ; bot from all we can hear, the profession is getting into 





which sailed out of the port of Providence. On one occasion when | favour at Washington. The pickpockets, therefore, may reasonably 
she had just unshipped a cargo of sugar, etc., taken from a very || hope for a change in publick opinion, and, in the meantime, may 


rich prize, in rolling it :ato the yard, one of the hogsheads stove, || 


A poor woman in the neighbour- 
hood seeing the disaster, ran and filled her apron. Mr. B. from the 
loft of his store called out, ** What are you doing there’ The 
poor woman looking up, answered, * Privateering, sir.” The retort 
was so forcible, that the merchant immediately made her a present 
of the entire hogshead 
Nosony.—Blackwood says that every one’s experience must have 
convinced him that there is no such arrant rascal in existence as 
Nobody. The fellow is never easy but when in mischief. Is the 
street door left on a jar at midnight, a plate chest ransacked, a jewe! 
box stolen or mislaid, a window broken, an orchard robbed, or a 
slander spread abroad, ten to one nobody is the guilty party. O! 
all the sffences that are datly committed against society, one-half 
at least are committed by this incorrigible scamp. | 
Beauties or trrication.—The Supreme Judicial Court of Mas- 
sachusetts, sitting at Northampton last week, was occupied several 
days in the trial of a case concerning a title to land, which had been 
in litigation two or three years. The value of the land in dispute 
was only about thirty dollars.  Afler running up a bill of cost | 
amounting to six or eight hundred dollars, the partwes went home | 
perfectly satisfied of the glorious ** uncertainty of the law.” | 
Marnimoniat TRap.—Ata jeweller’s shop on Ludyate-hill, Lon- | 
don, a bill is exhibited in the window, on which is written :—"* Wed- | 
ding rings at this shop made of lucky old guineas.” | 
Fes.ine inqouiry.—" Has the grand jury broken up?” inquired | 
one friend of another. * I don't know, nor do I care—they owe me 
nothing,” was the reply 
they may have a dill against you.’ 


and a quantity of sugar fell out. 





| 


* Aye,” remarked a bystander—* but ! 


pray that the tine will soon come when men will cease to carry 
their money in their boots , 
| A precocious piapoius.—The editor of the Standard, published 
! at Munroe, in Loutsiana, being absent, his ‘devil’? has mounted into 
| the vacated chair, where, like a beggar on horseback, he lays about 
| him in the following dashing and summary style :—* Editor absent 
|on professional business—not much orginal matter this week— 
| weather delightful—Ovachitta rising rapidly —Doctor H. Holmes 
| has resigned—Polish viohn-plaver arrived—don't look much like 
Cupid—gives a concert shortly—hope he has more politeness than 
Adams—nothing to write about-—sportsmen flocking in—makes 
town lively—-races commence on Wednesday—preaciing to-night, 
we hear—wonder if it's a fact—mail arrived--not much news 
Republican as interesting as usual.”’ That will do, my little Belze- 
bub. You may get down. ’ 

Hoping ner roncur.—The late Doctor Abernethy would never 
| permit his patient to talk much. He could not succeed in silencing 
} a loquactous lady, but by the following expedient—* Put out your 
tongue, madam.” The lady complied. ‘ Now keep it there ull I 
have done talking.” 

Ir TAKES THE YANKEES.—The present chief naval director of the 
Sultan of Turkey is a New-Hampshire men, named F. Rhodes. He 
is high in rank, and enjoys a heavy salary—in fact a perfect bashaw. 

LireRARY REMUNERATION.—Itis stated that Sir Walter Scott, for 
the whole of his writings, now comprised in eighty volumes, received 
not less than two huncred and fifty thousand pounds. 

Western steamsoats.—There are three hundred and seventy- 


one hundred and eighteen were built at Pittsburgh. 


nine steamboats on the western and south western waters. Of these || 


BACHELORS’ BALL AT CAMBRIDGE 


Oh, my heart beat with rapture when first I heard tell 
(‘Twas fat Heaviside told me with mischievous glance ) 
That for doing their Senate House lessons so well 
All the dear little boys were to have a nice dance 


Then I made my locks put on a glossier hue, 
O'er my face, too, of rouge a fresh laver I spread, 
And thus made it appear, though myself not a blue, 
That my cheeks had a claim to be reckoned deep-read ! 


Oh, the ball was divine! A rea/ lord we had there, 
With the sweetest of coats and of pantaloons on ; 
It is true that of fashion he had no great share, 
Bat a lord is a lord, though he have /i/tle ton 


Oh, the ball was divine! I at nothing was vext 
Save that none of the bachelors wanted a wife : 

And I thought as each youth begged my hand * for the next,” 
How delightful *twould be if he'd take it for life! 


Weippert's band (which was there) was perfection itself, 

And so too was the supper; each wine and liqueur 
Was sublime, save the one that I prize most myself, 

Which was wanting, alas! I mean * parfait amour ! 


7 


There was waltzing, quadrilling, and all sorts of hopping, 
There were cartloads of dainties and seas of champagne ; 
But it gave me no pleasure to hear the corks popping, 
Since to me the soft “ question” was “ popped” by no swain! 


Martyrs or THE pREss.—On the eighteenth of September, 1797, 
the French directory issued the following proclamation :—* Orders 
are hereby given to the executors of the mandates of justice to 
arrest and conduct to the prison of La Force the editors and printers 
of (here the papers are named, twenty-nine in number) all guilty 
of having conspired against the internal and external re pose of the 
republick.”’ All the presidents of the national convention were, 
with one or two exceptions, journalists. Of the sixty-three who 
attained that honour, eighteen were guillotined, three committed 
suicide, eight were transporied, six imprisoned for life, four became 
mad, and died at Bicetre, twenty-two were declared outlaws, and 
there were only two who escaped without castigation of some kind 
If we extend this synoptical tableau to the entire press, we shall 
find its pruportions pretty exact. There perished from 1789 tll 
1797, at least one-half of the political writers of Paris. 
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